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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOME NOTES ON THE IIAIAIKA AIOAIKA OF THEOCRITUS. 
II. THEOCRITUS XXX. 


THIS poem, as is well known, occurs 
only in one of the worser MSS., Am- 
brosianus B 75, called by von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff C. It is certainly 
corrupt, but has, I think, been needlessly 
cut about by the editors. The distin- 
cuished editor of the excellent Oxford 
Text is no exception, and his text and 
apparatus are particularly exasperating 
in leaving his readers sometimes entirely 
in the dark as to the suggestions made 
for filling a gap. In my account of 
C’s readings I have had recourse, where 
the Oxford Text failed me, to Ziegler’s 
third edition and to MHoffmann’s 
Griechischen Dialekte 2. p. 203. 


3 ff. These four lines must be given 
in full. I give the Aeolic forms and 
accentuation, of which C bears in- 
dubitable traces." 


KdXM fev METPLWS, GAN’ OTTOTOY TAL 
TOOL TrEppexeEt 
5 Tas yas, ToUTO yapis, Tais 5€ mapad- 
Faus yAvKU pevdiac. 
4 kal viv pév TO KaKoy Tais pev ExeL 
taiow 5é pw’ ovK exe" 
taxa 8 ovd’ doov brvw TiTiyny Eooer’ 
> oh 
€pwia. 

3 Cxadosic wobdt Biicheler: C radi C repi- 
éxet 4 Th. Fritzsche’s transposition is unques- 
tionable ais x«.r.A. Bergk: C ais pev exer 
tais & ov (haplography followed by emendation) 
5 mapavas y. pediat Bergk: C wapavdas y. 
pediaua. 

1 See below wherever I add svc. 
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3 Kado pev petpiws: why does Cholme- 
ley quarrel with this? The disparage- 
ment not only serves the literary purpose 
of throwing emphasis on what follows, 
but is surely sound psychologically. 
Cf. ‘She is not fair to outward view | As 
other maidens be; | Her loveliness I never 
knew | Until she smiled on me’ (Hartley 
Coleridge) ; and Shaks. Sonnet cxli., ‘In 
faith, I do not love thee with mine 
eyes, | For they in thee a thousand 
errors note;| But ’tis my heart that 
loves what they despise, | Who in 
despite of view is pleased to dote.’ 

OTrocov TL TOOL K.T.A. : ‘all the ground 
his foot covers is grace’; cf. our ‘ He 
worships the ground she treads on,’ and 
D. G. Rossetti (from Dante)? ‘ This love 
which I do feel even for her shade.’ 
Misled by the supposed use of 7repi for 
uvép in Aeolic (see my note on 29. 25), 
editors have not seen that zrepiéyw has 
here its primary meaning ‘embrace, 
include, comprise.’ 

4 For the omission of jépars, which 
is made easy by teropta:os above, cf. 
14. 44 and Kihn.-Bl. 2. 1. p. 266. 

5 tapavFas: C’s mapavXais may 
well conceal this. That F was cor- 
rectly written in Lesbian literature 
even as late as the third century A.D. 
is proved by its existence in the MS. of 
Sappho’s Ode to the Nereids (New Fragts. 
Sa. 1). Now the Homeric zapzioyv re- 





2 Dante and his Circle, 1892, p. 114. 
E 
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presents mapafu.ov for tap-avo-zov (Lat. 
aurts). But Aeolic in nearly all circum- 
stances ‘compensates’ by lengthening 
the consonant where other dialects 
lengthen, or diphthongise, the vowel. 
Hence in the Lesbian -ca-form tap- 
avo-ia (through a stage mapaviia or 
mapaFhia) would become -apaf fa, 
which might of course be written 
mapava (so Hdn. 2. 563. 25 mapavarand 
An. Ox. 1. 343. 18 mdpava) or wapafa 
(cf. Et. Gud. 212. 43 aBws for avws in 
Sa. 95), but was quite possibly also 
written mdpavFfa. Those who like 
English parallels may note that we 
have FF in the Southern pronunciation 
of nowhere nouued. 

I add some passages! in Alcaeus and 
Sappho where the MS. reading points 
to FF or vf due either to verse-ictus— 
or verse-rhythm—(cf. «ovkac —_- Alc. 
15., 1.¢. KoFFiXart) or to compensation. 
Sa. 2. 15 midevonv may conceal ’m- 
devFnv, and fr. 79 KxatimXevoev repre- 
sent xavimdevFny present infinitive, the 
fragment being apparently the end and 
beginning of two Alcaic stanzas xam- 
mrevFnv | vaecow. In Alc. 36 all the 
MSS. but one read xaéd’ éyevearo, 1.c., 
I think, «cad d€ yevFatw, and in 5. 2. 
for tov [‘Epyqv] xopuydacw avyais (U 
xopugaicw ayvas) Maia yévvato we 
should probably read xopvdacow avFats 
‘upon the windy peaks,’ avfFos for aFtos, 
cf. Hesych. dos’ mvevpa and anu, 
metos for wedi0s, and Vergil Aen. 8. 139 
‘quem candida Maia | Cyllenae gelido 
conceptum wertice fudit.. See also 
Hermes, 1910, p. 165, where Jacobsohn 
shows that Homer’s Sis is really diF Fos 
for d¢Fyos. For the local dative cf. Il. 
5: 754 Mmevov . . . akpotaTn. Kopudi 
morvoerpabos OvAvpTOLO. 

An important trace of such forms as 
xevFatw, avFos, seems to me to survive 
in Hoffmann’s ‘ Compendium II.’— part 
of the works included under the name 
of Johannes Grammaticus. In § 5 
(Hoffm. p. 213) I propose to follow the 
completest MS. (S) more closely than he 
has done and read ai rpocdécess Tod F rou 
uv émibepouévou pwvnevtos Alodéwy eiciv 
(‘the addition of F to v before a vowel 
is Aeolic’)* ofov yevFavtes avti tov 
xevartes (S tod € €v Tatu: S yevoavtes 


1 Others I hope to deal with in a later paper. 


avti Tov yuoavtes). The corruption of 
the last word follows quite naturally on 
the substitution of e for F and yevoarres 
for yevFavres. The grammarian’s state- 
ment would of course apply to his ex- 
ample only when the verse-ictus required 
the first syllable to be long (cf. «of- 
Firat above). 

7, 8 keep the form odpvywv: cf. 
Herwerden, Lex. Suppl. 1gt0 s.v.; and 
read mpotidény, cf. 1. 24 note. 

10 H. Fritzsche’s «ai 1o <xéap 
dax@v> is perhaps the best suggestion 
where no certainty is possible; the 
scribe left off at «ai ro by confusion 
with the last syllable of the line above. 

11 Read ewavreu, taking Gdpov with 
eloxaréoas ; cf. Il, 11. 407 Tin po 
tadta piros SueréEato Oupos ; 

12 ff. Lines 12-23 must be given in 
full. I give the Aeolic forms as before: 


ern? \ lol ’ ’ , a > , , v 
Tt 8% tai’ érrons; adoovvas Ti_éa- 
xyatov éooeTat ; 
, a. , i oe ’ ’ 
NevKats ovKi FicarcP dtti hopns év 
, / 
Kpotadols Tplas ; 
io / A 
Opa Tol Ppovenv, pn_<wvK >i véos 
’ , /. 
Tav loeav TEXAN 
, . 4 wv ’ aA , , 
Tavt épdn_dcoaTep of TeV éréwy 
aptia yevmevot. 
A , > 
Kai wav adda oe AdOE* TO S ap 
WW Awiov, Eupevat 
, A , Lal y 
Eévvoy Tov yadérav Taidos <éper 
}) TOov évt > épav* 
a \ A , ” , , 
TO pev yap Bios épte Fioa yovvois 
% , , 
éerXadw Coas 
, ‘2 4 al J LA 
Tekdoout 8 atépat TovtoTopHy at_av- 
pov apépar, 
’ , vv , y v 
ovd avTw yAuKépas avbewov aBas 
Q 
TES’ VpAALKO 
, s a > » , \ \ ” 
péver’ TO 8 0 troOos Kal Tov eco 
, , 
pverov éabier 
? , , so” , 
OMPLVaLTKOMEVw, TOAKG &’ 6pn vvxtos 
évuTTVia, 
, ee / > 
mavcacba 8 éviavtos xadéras ovK 


i<kovos Svas> . 


12 C é€mdns C €oerae 13 C Aevxas (sic) 
C ovx ericOns & C dru pdpos rpias Bergk: 
Crpia 14C Spa (séc) rou hpovéow pn. . . evéos 
méAn (sic) 15 C mavr’ eps’ boca rep yevpevor 
Kreissler: C yeyevpévor 16 C addos €ddderro 
& apns 17 C &eitvov C yadrerav radds épay 
(sic) 18 C pre powicaysvas C Ooais 19 C 
dAdoa 8 érépa rovtordpny (sic) avpiov dpépav 
20 C ovd’ air& (see below) C avOepovaBas 
medipadtka 21 C rad’ C pueddv 22 C opp 
pvacxopéeva C 4pn (sic) cf. for taba 13 
23 C evaurds ov (deleted) xaderai ovdxi (corr. to 
ovKi) 
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12 ti 6) Tadt’ émons: needlessly 
altered. For ri 8) see Kiihn.-Bl. 2. 2. 
p. 129. tavra is the incident of ll. 7-10. 
The imperfect is idiomatic, ‘ What were 
you doing {when you did] this?’ Cf. 
Lysias, i. 4, jyodwae robro pe Seiv ém- 
Seifar ws €uotyevev “Epatoadévns thy 
quvaika THY eunv Kai éxeivny te bié- 
pbeipe Kai TOUS Taidas Tovs Euors Ijioxuve, 
‘J have to show that [in doing] this 
Eratosthenes was,’ etc., and Sappho, 
New Fragts. 1. 15 éxradecOar arevie 
(i.e. & Edeure), ‘forget what he was 
leaving behind him [in going away.’ 
Cf. also Andoc. de Myst. 59. 

13 ov«i Ficais@a: Schneider’s ov« 
é:' loncOa disregards F at an elision, and 
ovx é7t Should be ova, though ovxér’ 
was doubtless a stage of the corruption. 
For Fica:c@a rather than Fiono@a cf. 
ioats 14. 34, Which must be meant for 
the alternative Aeolic form of the 
second person of ica, for the Doric 
would be icas. I now think we have 


corroborative evidence of this form in 
Sappho, New Fragts. 3. 9, where the 
MS. weuvaic@’ orc@a (first 0 apparently 
corr.to F) probably conceals uéuva*_Fio- 
oaOa, the F being lost in the crasis 
much as in dAiw Sa. 69.1 for aFedio. 


Crasis was frequent in Lesbian, see on 
l. 14. For Fiocae@a cf. Fiooaou in 
Homer and, more rarely, Fic@ou, Jacob- 
sohn, Hermes, 1910, p. 106, the latter, 
as this, being a case of consonant- 
shortening. For the form ov«i in Aeolic 
see on 29. 4. [Wilamowitz’s didnc6’ 
was anticipated by Bergk.] 

tpias: According to inscriptions, 
which, of course, are much later than 
Theocritus’ models, the Aeolic declen- 
sion was nominative tpeis, Tpia, accu- 
sative tpis, genitive tpiwy, dative tpicor; 
but an accusative tpias may well have 
existed by analogy (1) with tpia and 
tpiwv, (2) with such accusatives as 
tagsas, eTnoas, Cf. Meist. I. p. 156. For 
the omission of rpixas cf. muppa 15. 130 
and moat Ar. Eq. go8, Theophr. 
Char. 2.3. The three gray hairs have 
been found fault with by editors. But 
it is merely a playful touch; cf. Juv. 
: 144 ‘ tres rugae subeant,’ and see on 
. 19. 

14 @pa: the Aeolic form of dpa, re- 
flected here in C’s apa, cf. Hoffm. 2. 
P. 529. 


Mn _@vKi véos K.7.r.: 1.¢. 6 (relative) 
ovx«i ‘lest he that is not young in 
appearance’; the MS. has a gap after 
un of two letters according to Wilamo- 
witz, of three according to Ziegler, Th. 
Fritzsche, and Hoffmann. For ovxi cf. 
New Fragts. Sa. 2. 8 note and Append. 
Sa. 8.9. én is either a subjunctive 
by assimilation with épéy or a copyist’s 
error for 7éAez, due to a misunderstand- 
ing of wy wixi. A similar compound 
crasis, so to speak, occurs in Sa. 2. 2, 
where—though, of course, it is only a 
matter of spelling—we should read 
EMpevar_avnp or éupev’ ovnp rather than 
Eupev wvnp. For crasis in Lesbian 
generally cf. Hoffm. 2. p. 525, and in- 
stances in New Fragts. For yevpevou= 
ryevouevot cf. 16. 51. 

16 Kai pav adda oe AGO x.7.r.: the 
singular @\Xo would be strange without 
tt, and the sense requires a phrase 
leading from the general wavta (15) to 
the particular tov yadérrwv traidos épwr 
(17). ‘Thou forgettest; puttest aside, 
other [youthful] things; O surely it 
were better then that thou shouldst be 
a stranger to such love as this.’ For 
5’ dpa proceeding a minore ad maius cf. 
Kiihn.-Bl. 2. 2. p. 322. 

17 The gap requires (I) a meaning 
‘at your age’ to fit on to what follows, 
and (2), if possible, something that will 
account for the omission. This reading 
supposes haplography between épwv 
(genitive plural of épos, a strange word 
to the copyist) and épav (=épav). For 
toov=Toiov cf. Meist. I. p. g1, and for 
évtos = dvtos Id. i. p. 171. 

18 ff. The next three lines have suf- 
fered much at the hands of editors, who 
have thought the adv@euov aBas (20) be- 
longed quite definitely to the beloved 
youth, and have sought a contrast in 
age between him and his friend. The 
contrast appears to me to lie rather 
between two kinds of lovers, the one 
of the light changeable temperament 
(Il. 18-21), the other of the brooding 
sort that takes things seriously (Il. 21- 
23). There is just a hint, perhaps, at 
the beloved in the former; the latter is, 
of course, the speaker himself. See the 
translation below. 

épme Fica: the reading of C is due 
to the unfamiliar F ; see on 1. 5, and cf. 
Hoffm. 2. p. 457. Ahrens éppar’ ica, 
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but F would hardly be ignored on an 
elision of this type. 

Ig TeAdooat x.T.A.: aorist optative, 
‘ potential,’ without «e (so Bainy, 29. 38) ; 
ct. Hesych., who, if this was his passage, 
took it for infinitive, reXacoau’ ToApHoaL, 
TAnvat, and taddoets* ToAunoes. See 
Herw. Lex. Suppl. s.v. Aeolic ed for ar 
is seen in yéAava for yadnvn; cf. ep for 
ap, Gépaos for Oapaos (so C reads Gapaoia’ 
corr. to Gepaoia’ 28. 3). The subject of 
TeXdooa is syntactically Sios, but psy- 
chologically the person possessing the 
Bios. Cf. the construction of Jose in 
Shaks. Sonnet xviii., ‘ But thy eternal 
summer s N pos- 
session of that fair thou owest.’ There 
is similar looseness of construction in 
ll. 22 gh 23. For the metaphor cf. 
Herodas, 41 vnds puis en’ ayKupns 
ouK Seipans oppeioa. 

dt_avpiov apeépav (genitive plural) (the 
rough breathing in C’s aépuor is a trace 
perhaps of the crasis): i.e. TavTn TOV 
Huepov 1) avpiov ett, a playful elabora- 
tion of avjpioy or Thu avipiov ; cf.‘ Bishop, 
bishop Barnabee, | Tell me when your 
renee be; | If it be to- morrow 


day, | Take your wings and fly away’; 


and ‘ Of all the days ‘within the week 
I dearly love but one day, | And that's 
the daythat comes between | The Satur- 
day and Monday.’ Cf. the three hairs 
of 1. 13, the playfully exaggerated moan 
of |. 1, the elaborate paxpov oxovTa TOV 
dubeva of 1. 28, and the quaint om7oc- 
caxw évvea of 1. 27. For the attraction 
of the relative cf. Pl. Prot. 353b éupévew 
vis aptt ébo€ev nuiv, and Kiihn.-Bl. 2 

p- 409, Anm. 4. An alternative is du 
avplov apépat, 1.€. TAVTHL THe Hmépac 4) 
atplov éoTt. 

20 avtw: C has adr with a compen- 
dium, interpreted by Ziegler as avtod 
Or avTo. 

med’ vuarixw: take weda with aitrw 
(cf. the position of é€ in 29. 24, and of 
és Alc. New Fragts. 1. 9), and tparixo 
(= ounrcxos) as predicate ‘ unaging, 
without growing old,’ or more literally 
‘as one of equal age with itself’; cf. 
Shaks. Sonnet xxii., ‘ So long as youth and 
thou are of one date.” For the second 
declension termination cf. @vAaKoy 29. 
38, and the converse xivduy Sa. 161. 

21 ff. The aposiopesis can best be 
represented in English by beginning 


here with ‘as for’ or ‘ much less.’ Greek 
with its eternal love of contrast would 
hardly feel it. There is a close parallel 
in Il. 23. 319 ff., where Nestor, in his 
advice to Antilochus before the chariot- 
race, compares the good driver with the 
bad: aA’ ds wév & imtoo Kai dppacw 
oiaw weTrows | adppadéws émi TodXopv 
édooerat évOa xai évOa, | immo. bé TAav- 
w@vTat ava dpopmor, obde katiaxes —[you 
know what happens to him]. | ds 6€ xe 
Képoea €idni ékavvwv toocovas iTovs, | 
aici tépp’ opowy otpéder éeyyvGev x.7.d, 
The bracketed words have no actual 
equivalent in the Greek. The only dif- 
ference between this and the present 
passage is that in Homer the aposio- 
pesis occurs after the wév-clause and in 
Theocritus after the dé. 

23 ixovos dvas: Bergk’s ixavos voce 
has an awkward sound. For évas cf. 
my restoration New Fragts. Sa. 1. 7 
For itxovos, which would puzzle the 
scribe, and perhaps may account for the 
gap, cf. dyovos for adyavos Ib. Sa. 4. 16 
and Meist. 2. p. 51. 

24 mpoti_éuwov (C or’ éeuorv): this 
p-form, required here by metre, is now 
attested by Alcaeus, New Fragts. 1. 17. 
tT, was the single sound corresponding 
to the double sound heard on the verse- 
ictus and written oo, e.g. Afaoouar; cf. 
Sa. I. 17 K@TTt FHL, Od. 15. 317 6ért 
eBérovev, and ti_€oyatov |. 12 above. 
The establishment of zpori as a possible 
Lesbian form confirms Bergk’s restora- 
tion of Sa. 10g. 2. ovxeTt, vipa, tpoti 
a > i~w, mpoti oa’ ovKer’ iEw, and in Sa. 
78. 4 mpotépny may now be read as 
mpotiopny, cf. dpnue Sa. 2. II. 

27 Read ormoccanw ; Wilamowitz’s 
oTocodkw is apparently a misprint, 
which, however, has got into Herw. 
Lex. Suppl. 

28, 29 Read alte 0édw and ait’ ovki 
Oédw: see note on 29. 4. 

32 Read dvérav di xe <popn> gopy 
(C 6 péAXwv aixa hopet: dvehw@y Ahrens: 
at xe Wilamowitz): ‘carries whither- 
soever he may.’ The first gdpy is sub- 
junctive (perhaps we should write dopey), 
the second indicative. This figure, 
coupled with the metaphor of the leaf 
and the wind, admirably expresses the 
helplessness of a mortal in face of an 
unknown future ruled by a higher power. 
In his note on Agam. 66 (67), where 
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he collects a great number of examples, 
Blomtield says ‘huiusmodi formulis 
utuntur Graeci quando de rebus in- 
jucundis breviter affari volunt.’ This 
is doubtless true in many cases, but 
even among Blomfield’s examples there 
are some where it hardly applies. For 
instance, in Aesch. Cho. 780, when the 
old nurse is despatched by Clyte- 
mnestra to fetch Aegisthus, the Chorus 
advise her to suppress part of the mes- 
sage, and to tell Aegisthus to come not 
with an armed force—to take Orestes— 
but alone—thus putting himself at his 
mercy. Their last words are, in effect, 
‘Ask not our reasons, but go and do as 
we bid: péAe Geotow aviep dv pédrnt 
méot, a sort of ‘God’s will be done,’ 
which to the audience is doubtless a 
veiled hope of success to Orestes’ ven- 
geance, but to the nurse an ordinary 
expression of resignation. In the first 
chorus of the Agamemnon (67), the pas- 
sage on which Blomfield writes his note, 
the chorus sing—of the Trojan War 
supposed to be still in progress—tore 3° 
omne pov tore" TEACLTAL 8 és TO TET P@- 
pevov. This sounds, I think, the same 
note of resignation. In Apollonius 
Rhodius 2. 345 Phineus has been telling 
the Argonauts how they may escape 
the Clashing Rocks by observing the 
flight of a dove. If the dove gets 
through, they may go on unafraid ; if 
not, they must at all costs turn back— 
‘un TAH? olwvoto wapee ETL Vt TEPHGAL.’ 
And then ‘xal ta peév os Ke TEANL, TOS 
‘acetal. iv de huynte | cvvdpoua TeTpadwv 
aaxnoées tvd00« Tlovrov «.7.Xr.,’ ‘ With 
regard to that, Heaven’s will be done. 
But if you do escape,’ etc. These pas- 
sages refer to the present or future. 
When it is used of the past this figure 
often suggests indifference, ‘I don’t 
know and I don’t care.’ So it is in 
Heliodorus, bk. 5 init. H bev 8 mors 
2 Aerdar € €v TovTos Hv Kal Edpacev G Th 
di kai %Spacer (i.e. fared as they did fare 
in pursuing the ravisher), ov yap éyo 
yivoanery” €uol Sé Tov Katpoy THS puyys 
1) éxelvay éridiwkis umeBanev. So also 
in Aeschrion’s comic epitaph of Phi- 
laenis, in which she repudiates the 


authorship of a risqué book, ap. Ath. 8. 
335 ‘It was not Ls but Todveparns. 
eypawvev doa’ typayy’* éyw yap ovK olba.’ 
The tone of Pilate’s 6 yéypadna, yéypada 
is similar. Kiihner-Blass’ discussion of 
this figure (2. 2. p. 436) is very incom- 
plete. Resignation suits the Theo- 
critean passage, but there may be a 
touch of the cynical indifference in- 
tended as well. 

I add, as before, a translation of the 
whole poem : 


Alas, ay me! beshrew th’ ill-fort’ning woe ! 

I’ have ail’d Love’s quartan now a month and 
moe. 

He’s not so fair, yet every print o’s feet 

Is grace to me, and ’s face with smiles is sweet. 

Day on day off now th’ ague comes me grieving; 

Soon ev’n abed ’t will yield me no relieving: 

Last night we met ; he durst not look forthright, 

Peer’d sidelong, blusht; this heart Love still 
more tight 

Gript me, till home I went my forlorn way, 

Arraign’d my soule at bar, and thus did say: 

‘Why so, good self? whither thus proud-fondly 
new? 

Know’st not there’s three gray hairs upon thy 
brow ? 

Put frolicks by, else one that old appears 

Shall play the brave new-taster of the years. 

Thou other toys forget’st ; O sure ’twere best 

’Gainst love like this, thus old, to bar thy breast. 

For whom life bears easy’ as her hooves the hind 

And every day’s morn might fresh anch’rage 
find, 

Can he unfaln Youth’s high-day blossom keep ? 

O how much less whose breast within gnaws 
deep 

Yearnful rememberance, who dreams o’ nights 

And takes whole years to heal his love-sick 
sprites !’ 

Such rede and more to my sad soule read I, 

And thus she answer’d: ‘Whoso thinks to’ 
outvie 

Yon cozening Love, as soon might think to tell 

How many-times-nine stars i’ th’ skies do dwell. 

So willy nilly, neck to yoke I’ have laid ; 

For well may he Jove’s mickle mind betray’d 

And Venus’ self, with this poor mortal play, 

This leaf the lightest air might blow away.’ 


J. M. Epmonps. 
24, Halifax Road, Cambridge. 








THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


ON THE GRAMMARIAN, VIRGILIUS MARO. 


THE late Dr. Zimmer left an impor- 
tant paper, published in the last number 
of the Sitzungsberichte der Kéoniglich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
on ‘Der Gascogner, Virgilius Maro 
Grammaticus in Irland.’ His conclu- 
sions are that this grammarian lived at 
least two centuries earlier than has 
commonly been assumed : that he exer- 
cised an enormous influence upon the 
Irish writers of his day, and that with 
all his strange, and in some cases 
childish, statements he was taken in 
earnest by the Irish grammarians of his 
day: the statements which he makes 
about the duodecim latinitates were 
applied to the Irish language: he in- 
fluenced the Irish language, and espe- 
cially the language of Irish poetry in 
the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. 
Modern Celtic scholars have never sus- 
pected that the wild fancies of Maro 
could have exercised so great an influ- 
ence on Irish literature. 

To prove his assertions, Dr. Zimmer 
takes an old Irish poem called Amra 


Choluimb Chille, an elegy upon St. Co- 
lumba, who died in 597 A.D. This poem 
is characterised by an absence of rhythm 
and of rhyme, but resembles Hebrew 
poetry in its use of parallelism in its 


clauses. It is one of the oldest, as it is 
one of the most difficult, records of old 
Irish we possess; it may be described 
as the ‘ Hesperica famina’ in an Irish 
dress, but with some additional foreign 
elements. The universal Irish tradition 
ascribes this poem to the authorship of 
Dallan Forgaill, Columba’s contem- 
porary and laureate (ardfili) of Ireland, 
and Zimmer agrees with this tradition, 
supporting his conclusions by linguistic 
considerations too long to be reproduced 
here. In this poem he discovers an 
artificial disguisement of certain words, 
which disguisement seems at first sight 
inexplicable, and is in fact most 
puzzling to the reader. This disguise- 
ment of the words takes different forms: 
the insertion of letters at the end of 
words, as when culu is written for the 
correct form cul; the excision of certain 
letters, and the inversion of letters or 
syllables. As an example of the first 


process, he cites benn for ben, tenn for 
ten (fire): of the second, dochuisin, 
which ought to be dochuigzet, but has 
lost its last syllable, or, as the Irish 
scholars would call that syllable, its 
head. The last process, called by the 
Irish cennachros, or head-change, is in- 
stanced by the form senchras, which is 
substituted for the genuine form fenchras, 
This artificial trick of composition in 
the Irish poets is exemplified by several 
passages which need not be cited here: 
the essential point to remember is that 
they seem to have been part of the tech- 
nique of Irish poetry, as instanced in 
works of the sixth century. Zimmer 
finds in these artifices an application of 
the regulations which Virgilius Maro 
(Epitoma XIII. and XV.) alleges that 
he had learnt from his teacher, Virgilius 
Assianus—fona scindere, but he also con- 
cludes that these artifices depend upon 
certain phenomena in the history of 
Irish composition as regarded by Virgil 
himself. He assumes that these strange 
forms grew up in the language mainly 
for metrical reasons. For instance, the 
Latin coguina passed, under the influence 
of the Irish accent, into the form czicenn, 
molinn into milenn ; but this presupposes 
the existence of an intermediate form, 
cécen, mélen, words which once rhymed 
with ben and téx. When these forms 
had passed into cévcenn and milenn they 
would not rhyme with such syllables as 
ben and ten; but with cenw (head) and 
tenn (firm) the consequence was that 
poets, under the influence of Virgil’s 
precepts, invented new forms for ben 
(woman) and ¢enmn (fire), whereby a new 
set of rhymes was placed at the disposal 
of the bard. The insertion of wis proved 
by the fact that there are old Irish forms 
like Domnall (Dumnovalus) which must 
have taken the form of Dommnuall, as is 
proved by the Cymric form Cynwal ; so 
anim (the soul) takes the form an-u-im. 

Zimmer refers next to an old Irish 
work called Auraicept nan éces (Hand- 
book, acceptum, t.¢., the traditional legend 
of the poets), which is a redaction of the 
doctrines of the Irish schools of past 
generations, and seems to have been 
composed about the eleventh century. 
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This work contains the peculiarity of 
constructing new formations of sub- 
stantives in a remarkable way. In two 
of the cases of fer= man, the dative and 
ablative, the prepositions do= to, and 6= 
from, are not used, excepting in conjunc- 
tion with the word which they govern. 
This circumstance led to the singular 
result that all the Irish prepositions 
were connected with their cases, and 
were placed in paradigms as though the 
word had no existence apart from the 
preposition ; thus, as ofivy meant ‘ of the 
man,’ and was a regular word, cofer was 
formed on its analogy, signifying = to the 
man. Also different ways of writing fer 
cryptically are explained according to the 
three methods referred to. A third work 
is next cited called Diiil Laithne, or ‘ ele- 
ment of Latin,’ which contains a list of 
2g1 words, some of them belonging to 
the eighth century. These words are 
old Irish words written cryptically, and 
are explained by placing opposite to 
them Irish words which may be intelli- 
gible to the reader: for instance, mincill 
is explained as mz/. Zimmer’s theory is 
that the endeavour of Virgil the Gram- 
marian was to adapt the cryptic method 
of dealing with Irish words to the Latin 
tongue, and to carry the Irish methods 
still further. His further theory is that 
Maro himself was actually the author 
of the wraicept, who, according to the 
book of Ballymote, was Fercertne file. 
Fercertne seems to have been the general 
name for a professional composer, com- 
posed of fer certne (vir artis)—t.e., gram- 
maticus. tilt means properly the seer 
(he who sees), and seems to have been 
specially applied to the Latin bard most 
familiar to the Irish poets—viz., Vergil 
of Mantua. The connexion of Maro 
with Ireland is confirmed by the fact 
that whenever his name is mentioned it 
is by Irish scribes such as Clemens and 
Scottus, or by pupils of Irishmen such 
as Aldhelm and Petrus. 

As to the personality of Virgilius 
Maro, we have his own testimony that 


he speaks in the dialect of Bigorre 
(Bigerro sermone clefabo Hiimer, 8. 13). 
In the tenth century Abbo von Fleury 
calls him Tolosanus, and an excerpt 
from his Epitomes in a manuscript of 
Milan speaks of him as Virgilius pres- 
byter Hispanus. Now from 415 till the 
middle of the sixth century the West 
Goths held sway to the north and south 
of the Pyrenees, and as the portion of 
land which they ruled may be regarded 
as an appanage to their territory lying 
to the south of these mountains, we can 
understand the force of this epithet. It 
will thus seem probable that Virgil was 
a Gascon, whose home was in Toulouse, 
and that he lived amongst an Iberian or 
Baskish population, and, indeed, was 
probably of Baskish origin himself. 
The singular Latin, then, of Virgil will, 
according to this view, be due to the 
fact that it represents Latin as spoken 
by Basques, the author, however, being 
exposed to certain Celtic influences as 
well. Thus, many of Virgil’s singular 
words and theories of grammar may be 
explained, as, for instance, those cited 
under the heading of Metrofia. It may 
here be remarked that it would be an 
interesting task for a Bask scholar to 
examine these words in the light of 
modern Baskish. The words express 
the very simplest conceptions, such as 
regnum, veligio, pluvia; and these are 
words which would probably not change 
to any great extent even in the course 
of centuries. 

Zimmer assumes that Virgil visited 
Ireland in the course of the fifth century, 
when a great exodus of the Orthodox 
Christians to Ireland took place before 
the persecution of the Arian West Goths, 
These facts give concisely Zimmer’s 
theory as to the date and nationality of 
Virgil. I hope, in another article, to add 
a few remarks on some singularities of 
his latinity. 

H. A. STRONG. 


University, Liverpool. 
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APULEIUS, APOLOGIA, c. 89. 


Apuleius, Apologia, c. 89: ‘Si triginta 
annos pro decem dixisses, posses 
videri computationis gestu errasse, 
quos circulare debueris digitos adper- 
isse (so F: @ has aperisse), cum vero 
quadraginta, quae facilius ceteris por- 
recta palma significantur, ea quadra- 
ginta tu dimidio auges, non potes 
digitorum gestu errasse, nisi forte 
triginta annorum Pudentillam ratus 
binos cuiusque anni consules numer- 
astl.’ 


THE accusers of Apuleius charge him 
with having persuaded an elderly woman 
of sixty to marry him, asserting that he 
has used magic to that end. After re- 
futing the charges of magic, he indig- 
nantly denies that she is sixty. She is 
only forty. His accuser is twenty years 
out (cp. a few lines higher, ‘ viginti 
annos semel detraham,’ etc.). In the 


present passage Apuleius points out that 
his accuser must have lied deliberately. 
The mistake could not have been due to 
a mistake in the gesture. The ancients 


used specific gestures to express num- 
bers. Tens were counted on the left 
hand, and an account of the gestures 
has been preserved by Bede, ‘de loquela 
per gestum digitorum et temporum 
ratione’ (p. 132, ed. Colon. 1612): 
‘quum dicis decem, unguem indicis in 
medio figes artu pollicis. quum dicis 
viginti, summitatem pollicis inter medios 
indicis et impudici artus immittes. 
quum dicis triginta, ungues indicis et 
pollicis blando coniunges amplexu... . 
quum dicis quadraginta, interiora pol- 
licis lateri vel dorso indicis superduces, 
ambobus dumtaxat erectis. .. . quum 
dicis sexaginta, pollicem (wt supra) cur- 
vatum indice circumflexo diligenter a 
fronte praecinges.’ (Cp. Purser, Hermath. 
XIV. No. 33, pp. 391 sqq.. Wiistemann, 
Jahws Jahrb. Suppl. XV. [1849], pp. 
511-514, for explanation and diagrams.) 
These being the facts as to the gestures 
employed in counting, what does the 
passage in Apuleius mean? For the 
corrupt adperisse Helm conjectures ad- 
gessisse, Purser adpressisse, which is a 
little nearer to the MSS. In either case 


the reference in adgessisse or adpressisse 
will be to the gesture for ten, and the 
meaning will be, ‘If you meant thirty 
years instead of ten (which was what 
you actually did say}, it might be sup. 
posed that you had made a mistake in 
the gesture of calculation, and that you 
had pressed your fingers together (= 10) 
instead of making them form a circle 
(=30).’ But under what circumstances 
had he actually said ‘ten’ and with 
what purpose? And surely the natural 
meaning of the opening words is: ‘If 
you had said thirty when you meant 
ten’? I would interpret the passage as 
follows: ‘You have made a mistake of 
twenty years, and your mistake is in- 
excusable. The only mistake of twenty 
that would have been excusable would 
have been a confusion of ten and thirty, 
inasmuch as the gestures are very 
similar. But you did actually say sixty 
when you should have said forty, and 
the gestures for these two numbers are 
absolutely distinct’ (see Bede). 

If this interpretation is correct, the 
emendations of Purser and Helm can- 
not stand. To get the required sense 
we should have to transpose circulasse 
and adgessisse. The solution seems to 
me to lie in the adoption of the vulgate 
aperuisse. The sense will then be, ‘If 
you had said thirty when you meant 
ten, you might have done so merely 
through a mistake in the gesture; 1. 
you ought to have made a circle with 
your fingers to signify ten, but instead 
you opened them wider.’ The gesture 
for ten could obviously be described by 
circulare digitos, while the gesture for 
thirty might in relation to the gesture 
for ten be described by aperire digttos. 
It must also be remembered that in 
practice the gesture for thirty might 
often have been made without actually 
closing the points of finger and thumb, 
while it is even possible that the ges- 
tures were not precisely the same in 
Africa and in the time of Apuleius as 
they were in Britain and in the time of 
the Venerable Bede. 


The last clause of the sentence has no 
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very logical connexion with what has 
preceded. It is a piece of chaff thrown 
in as a sort of afterthought. It is well 
paraphrased by Purser. ‘Take care 
that it isn’t thirty she is. Perhaps to 


LUCRETIUS V. 311 saa. 
denique non monumenta virum dilapsa videmus 
*quaerere proporro sibi cumque senescere cre- 

das* 
non ruere avolsos silices a montibus altis 
nec validas aevi vires perferre patique 
finiti ? 

THE reading in 312 is that of the best 
MSS. O and Q, and is obviously corrupt. 
Lachmann read ‘quae fore proporro 
vetitumque senescere credas’; Munro 
‘quaerere proporro sibi sene senescere 
credas’; Munro (in ed. min.) ‘aeraque 
proporro solidumque senescere ferrum’; 
Ellis ‘aeraque proporro  silicumque 
senescere petras.’ 

Munro’s earlier view that ‘aeraque’ 
is to be restored for ‘ quaerere ’ seems 
sound, but to read ‘ silicumque’ for ‘sibi 
cumque’ with Ellis is forbidden by the 
occurrence of ‘silices’ in the following 
line. 

I would suggest ‘aeraque proporro 
subicumque senescere quadras.’ 

‘Subices’ means underlayers or sup- 
ports. It is used by Ennius in de- 
scribing the clouds, ‘per ego deum 
sublimas subices | humidas unde oritur 
imber sonitu saevo et spiritu.’ In our 
passage it would mean the stone bases 
on which the statues stand, ‘aera’ 
being the bronze statues themselves. 
‘lacere’ was the verb used of laying 
foundations. ‘ Quadra,’ as Vitruvius 
tells us, was the word used for the parts 
of the base of a pedestal, the foundation 
stones. ‘Proporro’ is thus given its 
proper force, as it is not merely the 
whole monuments which are over- 
thrown, but each of the parts in turn 
wears away and decays. The difficulty 
in the proposed reading is that the first 
syllable of ‘subices’ would seem to have 
been long in Ennius (v. Gellius IV. 17), 
and Hertz, Vahlen, and others regard 
the fragment as trochaic. C. Mueller, 


make up your sixty you have counted 
both consuls in each year.’ 


H. E. BuTLErR. 
New College, Oxford. 


on the other hand, in his edition of 
Festus, where the fragment is also 
quoted, treats it as two iambic senarii, 
thus making the w in ‘subices’ short, 
as it is marked in L. and S. Lucretius 
has many licences in the matter of 
quantity, ¢.g., oriundus (trisyllabic), 
coruptus, coturnix, liquidus, rélicius, 
glomus, so that the shortening of the 
first syllable in ‘subices,’ if originally 
long, is quite possible. 

Amicio (ambi-iacio) has the a short 
all through Latin poetry, and Ovid once 
has abicio (Pont. II. 3, 37, v. L. Mueller, 
De ve metr. Lat. p. 291), a quantity 
which occurs in the dramatic writers 
(v. Lindsay, Lat. Lang. p. 45). 


GEORGE W. MOONEY. 


5, Lrinity College, Dublin. 


AESCH. AGAM. 67-71. 
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IF drvpwv iepov is taken with opyas 
ateveis (as it must be, if the present text 
is to stand), I cannot make much of it. 
What is ‘the sacrifice that will not 
burn’? and why should it burn? The 
general idea is, I suppose, that the 
anger of heaven cannot be averted; but 
the expressive dmrupa iepa seems to be 
very inappropriate in this connexion. 
I suggest that it might be possible to 
find a better sense by transposing the 
words of the passage, and thereby alter- 
ing the construction (on the assumption 
that a careless copyist changed the 
order of the three participles in a way 
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easy to be understood), so that the text 
should now stand thus: 


ovte Saxpvov ov6 brroKaiwy 
ov? wrodeiBov atrupwv lepav 
, \ ~ , 

opyas ateveits tapaberEer, 


i.e. neither by weeping, nor by burnt 
sacrifice, nor by libations poured into 
(or under) fireless sacrifice, shall you 
avert stubborn wrath. Nothing, in 
short, can do it—neither tears nor any 
kind of propitiation. This arrangement 
gives a clear antithesis between the two 
different kinds of icpd—always suppos- 
ing that we substitute iroxaiwyv, with 
Casaubon and Professor Verrall, for 
UToKAaiwv. 


A. D. GOoDLEY. 


A NOTE ON HORACE’S ODE, 
III. XXVI. 7. 
Hic, hic ponite lucida 
Funalia et vectes et arcus 
Oppositis foribus minaces. 

ALL MSS. have arcus. None of the 
commentators seem to understand the 
peculiar appropriateness of the word 
arcus in this connexion. 

All the critics on the passage in 
Horace find the same difficulty with 
arcus, viz., that bows would be useless 
weapons against closed doors. 

It seems to me that Horace used 
arcus here because it was Cupid’s 
favourite weapon. Even in the next 
ode (xxvii. 66) we find: 

Aderat querenti 
Perfidum ridens Venus et remisso 
Filius arcu. 

Dr. Wickham remarks in his note on 
the passage that arcus is an odd weapon 
for such a purpose. Mr. Page has a 
similar remark. But is not ‘Cupid’s 
potent shaft’ at least as natural a 
missile in the hands of one who says of 
himself at the opening of this very ode 

Vixi puellis nuper idoneus 
Et militavi non sine gloria 
as aurum in Philip’s hands (cf. Ode III. 
XV. Q): 
Aurum per medios ire satellites 


Et perrumpere amat saxa potentius 
Ictu fulmineo . . . diffidit urbium 


Portas vir Macedo et subruit aemulos 
Reges muneribus. 











Both weapons, artfully wielded, may 
break down all opposition. 

I would suggest, therefore, some such 
rendering as ‘ Cupid’s shafts’ for arcus 
in this passage. 

The contributor of the gloss on arcus 
in the MS. of the Queen’s College 
(Oxford) Library 


Quibus janitores terrerent 


rather prosaically limits the range of 
Cupid’s arrows. 


RosertT F. T. Crook. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


LUCRETIUS III. 687-690. 


Namque ita conexa est per venas viscera nervos 
Ossaque, uti dentes quoque sensu participentur; 
Morbus ut indicat et gelidai stringor aquai 
Et lapis oppressus fsubitis e frugibus asper. 


For the corrupt word subitis Bernays, 
who is followed by Munro, conjectured 
subiut st. Munro renders ‘the crunch- 
ing of a rough stone when it has got 
into them out of bread.’ I venture to 
think that the phrase Japis e frugibus 
subit (dentibus or in dentes) is very 
strange. 

Lambinus mentions two conjectures, 
viz. subito de and sub dente ec. Brieger, 
who refers with favour to the first of 
these, himself reads subito his (i.e. den- 
tibus), but this construction is very 
harsh. 

We all know the unpleasant sensa- 
tion of biting a stone concealed in food, 
and this sense is given by a very simple 
emendation, viz. : 


Et lapis oppressus, szdsz¢ s¢ frugibus, asper. 
Cf. Tibullus, 1. g. 18. 
Saepe solent auro multa subesse mala. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 


INDEFINITE QUAM IN CAESAR. 


CaEsAR, B.G. iv. 3. ‘ad alteram 
partem succedunt Ubii, quorum fuit 
civitas ampla atque florens, ut est captus 
Germanorum, tf et paulo quam sunt 
eiusdem generis et ceteris humaniores.’f 
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In the Oxford text this passage is left 
obelised ; Nipperdy omits quam and et; 
Kiibler alters freely. 

I propose to omit the second et, 
which may have crept in because of its 
frequent use with cetferi; and to take 
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quam as indefinite. It would be a collo- 
quialism, ‘ rather.’ Compare Cic. A ?#. 1. 
11° mire quam, QF. ii. 45 sane quam, 
Fam. xi. 13° valde quam. No example 
seems to occur elsewhere in Caesar. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


REVIEWS 


THE WORLD OF HOMER. 


The World of Homer. By ANDREW 
Lanc. 8vo. One vol. Pp. xiv, 306. 
Fourteen illustrations, from vases and 
ancient monuments. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1910. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


Tuis work is full of delightful and in- 
structive matter, as we expect from any 
work of Mr. Lang’s. Archaeology, war- 
craft, history, religion, poetry, all find 
their place. In general, the argument 
of the first part is not only that Homer 
is consistent with himself throughout 
and presents a picture in itself con- 
ceivable, but that many of the features 
in this picture cannot be called cha- 
racteristic, either of the Minoan (Myce- 
naean) period or of the archaic ‘ proto- 
historic’ age, which may be fixed roughly 
as extending from the ninth to the early 
sixth century B.c. Mr. Lang’s own 
conclusion is that the poems were 
written at one ‘moment of culture’ 
somewhere between these two periods, 
a ‘moment’ that was brief and has left 
practically no trace of itself in any art 
but poetry. But many of its notable 
features emerge again much later after 
their apparent subsidence. For in- 
stance, the loose chiton for men and the 
corslet opening in the front appear to 
be represented much more frequently in 
the art of the fifth century and the last 
half of the sixth than in any of the 
three centuries preceding. Now one can 
hardly assume, practically it never is 
assumed, that such features of dress and 
armature were put in so late as the end 
of the sixth century. But to assume 
that they were put in anywhere between 
the ninth and the sixth in order to suit 
a dominant fashion, is to ignore the fact 


that so far as our evidence goes these 
fashions were just then not dominant at 
all. Mr. Lang has much to say, and 
much that is weighty, in support of this; 
but sometimes he seems to weaken his 
case by over-statement. It is by no 
means necessary for his argument to 
hold that all Homeric fashions com- 
pletely died down during the interim. 
Indeed, if they had, it is hard to see how 
the poems could have been transmitted 
intelligently. Therefore one need not 
be afraid to recognise many Homeric 
traits in the art of the time—e.g., most 
critics will be inclined to agree with 
Mr. Dawkins that the women’s costume 
illustrated opposite pp. 82, 84 may be 
meant to consist of the flowing chiton, 
in spite of the skimpy appearance that 
the artist has given. 

Those who believe in the clearness 
and truth of the Homeric battle-scenes 
will be delighted with the spirited justi- 
fication to be found here. Mr. Lang is 
a born fighter, and his account of sword- 
play and spear-play, of regular attack 
and the turmoil of the mélée, seems to 
the present reviewer entirely convincing 
(see ¢.g. p. 57). 

Much space is devoted to a discussion 
of the famous line, adtos yap épédxetaz 
avipa aidnpos (Od. xvi. 294; xix. 13), 
and the conclusion is still upheld, though 
regretfully, that this must belong to an 
interpolation. Apparently the chief 
reason for this view is that such a line 
must be admitted as impossible in an 
age of overlap between bronze and iron, 
an age which, there is good reason to 
think, may be Homer’s own. But is it 


after all impossible or even surprising ? 
Iron might surely come so quickly into 
use that it would be the universal metal 
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for swords in one generation, and yet all 
the warriors know that their fathers 
and grandfathers carried bronze. Why 
should it involve pedantic archaeolo- 
gising for the poet to give his heroes the 
swords of his own immediate forbears ? 
These heroes are all supposed to belong 
to a much earlier generation. At the 
same time he might readily pick up a 
popular phrase of his own day, without 
noticing the implicit but obscure contra- 
diction. There are plenty of modern 
orators who talk about ‘ironclads’ and 
‘wooden walls’ in the same speech. 
The other reasons against these two 
aidnpos passages do not seem conclusive. 
The removal of the arms of Telemachus 
and Odysseus in Bk. XIX. is surely 
designed to lead up, not to any question 
of the suitors, but to that thrilling 
moment when they look round the wall 
for the accustomed weapons, and there 
was not a shield or a spear for one of 
them. Surely that is sufficient justifica- 
tion for it, and quite in accordance with 
the true Epic manner. 

There is a highly interesting argument 
based on the different character given 
to Odysseus by Homer and by the later 
poets. Among these Mr. Lang would 
include, tentatively, the writer or writers 
of the Cypria (p. 190). In the J/iad and 
Odyssey, Odysseus, if astute and some- 
times fierce, is still essentially generous 
and upright. In the later poets he is a 
treacherous scoundrel. And opposed to 
him stands Palamedes, heroic, innocent, 
and foully done to death through the 
machinations of his rival. It certainly 
looks as though we had dipped here 
into quite a fresh cycle of legend and 
tradition. 

The modern problem of J/. IX. is 
treated in the last chapter but one, and 
perhaps Mr. Lang is at his most brilliant 
when pleading for the retention of this 
book as ‘the very clow of the Iliad.’ 
Certainly it may be admitted that he 
has given with great force and insight 
what must have been the point of view 
of the man who wrote it and put it in. 
That man was a great poet, and cer- 
tainly did not think that he was intro. 
ducing any inconsistency to matter. On 
the contrary, he felt it necessary for the 
balance of the whole tale to give ‘the 
apdptnua, the sin or blot on a noble 


character, which is the keynote, or pivot, 
of Greek tragedy’ (p. 239). Granted: 
but, not to speak of other difficulties, 
how could a noble character let his 
friend go out to war and deadly peril 
without him—the armour is a poor sub- 
stitute for Achilles’ own right hand, as 
he knows himself—unless he has some 
reason to keep him back far stronger 
than the mere letter of a hasty vow, 
already broken in the spirit? There is 
little difficulty in Bk. IX. taken without 
what follows: the trouble is that we can- 
not fully understand or sympathise with 
Achilles’ action in Bk. XVI. unless we 
assume that no apology has been offered, 
and then every word between him and 
Patroclus becomes clear; the alterna- 
tions of ferocity and relenting, the 
tenderness and the passion, are exactly 
what we could wish and would expect. 
On the other hand, it does not seem 
violent to assume that the writer of 
IX., carried away by the excitement of 
his own almost equally splendid con- 
ception, overlooked the fact that he was 
altering, in a slight but significant 
degree, the original lines of the work. 
A great actor often does much the same 
when ‘interpreting’ Shakespeare. Prob- 
ably from now on there will always be 
two opinions among lovers of Homer 
(as there will always be innumerable 
opinions about Hamlet’s madness): 
those who cannot bear that unmerited 
suffering should crush a man_ will 
demand Bk. IX., while those who want 
their hero to be as noble as possible will 
insist on its later origin, and these will 
appeal to Homer’s own conception of 
Priam. Where, they will ask, was 
Priam’s dudptnua? Where indeed is 
the audptrnua of Patroclus? 

The discussion on Homeric religion, 
though brief, is of so much value that it 
cannot be dismissed without at least 
one word. Nothing is more character- 
istic of the poems than the strange 
union of really deep moral and religious 
ideas, ideas ‘that can never fail to 
awaken a responsive thrill in all who 
feel, or have ever felt, the ethico-reli- 
gious emotion’ (p. 120)—with absurd 
legends concerning the gods—‘ broadly 
humorous glances at them as members 
of a great whimsical family.’ Mr. Lang 
makes a suggestive comparison with the 
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‘proad waggeries of our late English 
mystery plays.’ Perhaps one might also 
compare the treatment of the gods in 
the Younger Edda: the comparison 
would be interesting. In any case it is 


this union which is the most distinctive 
thing about the Homeric Olympus, and 
it is of great importance to have it so 
finely brought out. 

F. M.S. 





PLATON, SEIN LEBEN, SEINE SCHRIFTEN, SEINE LEHRE. 


Platon, sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine 
Lehre. Von CONSTANTIN RITTER. 
In zwei Banden. 8vo. Vol. 1, pp. 
586. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1g1o. 
Gebunden, M. 8. 


THE full value of Herr Ritter’s work 
cannot be estimated until the appear- 
ance of his second volume has given us 
the final fruit of the careful analysis of 
the Platonic dialogues to which he has 
devoted a great deal of the first. Some 
of his preliminary conclusions, how- 
ever, are worthy of consideration. 

About one-third of the book is devoted 
to a detailed study of Plato’s life, as 
gathered from authorities such as Plu- 
tarch, Athenaeus, Diogenes Laertius, 
Olympiodorus, Apuleius, and the third, 
seventh, and eighth letters of Plato, 
which Herr Ritter regards as authentic. 
In this portion of the work the author 
has certainly succeeded in making us 
breathe for a time the atmosphere of 
the Athens of the philosopher’s day. 
He has, moreover, brought us into close 
contact with the personality both of 
Plato and his friends, as tradition at 
least depicts them. The chronology 
of Plato’s life is investigated in con- 
siderable detail, but in general the order 
of events, as given by Herr Ritter, 
approximates to that ordinarily ap- 
proved. Thus the dates of the three 
journeys to Sicily are fixed from various 
considerations at 390, 367 and 362 B.c. 
respectively. 

As an introduction to Part II., Herr 
Ritter has undertaken a very thorough 
recapitulation and investigation of the 
evidence advanced by different theorists 
for determining the order of the Platonic 
dialogues. Chronological allusions, 
teferences to contemporary writers, 
teferences to earlier dialogues, are all 
Suggested as criteria for the period of 
publication, and all alike, when weighed 


in the balances, are found wanting. 
Insuperable difficulties have beset the 
path of every scholar who has tried to 
solve the problem along any of these 
lines, and particularly unsatisfactory 
have been the attempts to assign a date 
to a dialogue in accordance with the 
stage of development attained therein 
by the ideal theory, or the doctrine of 
soul, or even the method of logic. This 
latter procedure almost invariably 
involves the error of forcing the dia- 
logues into an order that will fit a 
ready-made theory. Finally, after a 
thorough overhauling of the arguments 
brought forward under these various 
heads, Herr Ritter turns to what he 
considers the more satisfactory method 
of ‘Stylometry,’ introduced by Camp- 
bell in England and by Dittenberger 
in Germany. He considers that the 
remarkable unanimity (when compared 
with the results of scholars who have 
used other methods) of the conclusions 
reached by these and others regarding 
the order of the dialogues is in itself 
a recommendation for the method. 
Another argument in its favour is the 
success that has attended the similar 
experiments that have been made with 
the writings of Goethe and other 
modern authors at different stages 
in their career. Herr Ritter, after 
applying the stylometric test to the 
dialogues, arrives at the following 
arrangement: Laches, Charmides, Prota- 
goras, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Gorgias, 
Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus, Symposium, 
Phaedo, Republic (in five stages), Phae- 
drus, Theactetus, Parmenides, Sophist, 
Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, Laws. This 
order is approximately so similar to the 
order generally assumed that few will 
take serious exception to it. The only 
point that calls for special comment is 
the position of the Phaedrus, which 
many critics put before both the Phaedo 
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and the Republic. Natorp, as Herr 
Ritter notes, felt this difficulty so 
keenly that he put forward the 
hypothesis of a second edition of the 
Phaedrus, published after the Phaedo— 
a hypothesis which, as Herr Ritter 
rightly shows, finds no support in the 
text. When all is said and done, the 
most one can do at present is to sum 
up for oneself the balance of evidence, 
gained from stylometric and other con- 
siderations, and assign to the dialogues 
an approximate order. 

Herr Ritter next proceeds to a most 
thorough résumé of the dialogues of the 
early period (among which he includes 
the Gorgias, Cratylus, Meno, Symposium, 
Phaedo), and then presents his verdict 
regarding the doctrine of ideas as ex- 
pressed therein. Zeller’s proposition : 
‘nur das Allgemeine als solches ein Wirk- 
liches sein konne, und dass es mithin 
ausser der Erscheinung als etwas Sub- 
stantielles fiir sich sein miisse,’ he regards 
as fundamentally false, preferring the 
view of Lotze that the theory of ideas, 
as represented by the Phaedo, has 
merely a methodological significance. 
Therefore, when Plato asserts that 
there exist certain avta xaé’ avira eidn, 
and that a thing gains a_ certain 
character by participation in these 
Ideas, he simply means that the con- 
notation of general terms does not vary 
according to individual prejudice, but 
that they are fixed and unchangeable, 
and thereby endow general propositions 
with a certain validity. The so-called 
process of é:avora, in the same dialogue, 
whereby any hypothesis may be certi- 
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fied by being made subservient to one 
hypothesis after another of a more 
general scope until a ixavov 71 is reached, 
is nothing else than the fixing of the 
inevitable dependence of any conclu- 
sions upon the axiom of the irrecon- 
cilable opposition of Yes and No—an 
axiom which Eristics, like Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus, entirely ignored. 
This ‘cavov 71, says Herr Ritter, cannot 
be the Idea of Good, because the Phaedo 
does not present us with any teleo- 
logical demonstration. One must say 
that this seems to be a very arbitrary 
reason to assign against a view that 
has found favour in so many quarters, 
and no one can deny that there is a 
very close connexion between the d:avora 
of the Phaedo and the dialectic of the 
Republic. 

So far Herr Ritter’s exegesis has not 
called up much that will be seriously 
disputed by scholars. However, one 
cannot but feel that to make the eid, 
merely methodological, and to assign 
to terms like zrapovcia, pé0eEis a purely 
metaphorical significance is to ignore 
that mystical side of the Platonic 
doctrine so clearly set forth in Prof. 
Stewart’s recent book, Plato’s Doctrine 
of Ideas. As yet, however, Herr Ritter 
has given us too little reason for his 
faith to make satisfactory criticism 
possible, and we shall look forward to 
the publication of his second volume, 
which will give us his pronouncement on 
the Ideal Theory of the later dialogues. 

MARIE V. WILLIAMS. 


Huguenot College, \Vellington, 
Cape Colony. 


ARISTOTE ET L’IDEALISME PLATONICIEN. 


Aristote et l’'Idéalisme Platonicten. Par 
CHARLES WERNER, Docteur és 
lettres. 8vo. One vol. Pp. 370. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1gto. 


Tuts work of Dr. Werner consists of a 
singularly clear and felicitous exposition 
of the Aristotelian doctrines of Reality, 
the Soul, the Good, and God, under- 
taken with a view to showing, on the 
one part, that Aristotle, though vehe- 
mently protesting against the folly of 


idealism, presents us throughout his 
philosophy with a virtually idealistic 
scheme, and, on the other part, that 
in certain exceptional cases he has 
diverged remarkably from the point of 
view of Plato and followed principles 


very different from idealism. ‘ S’t/ est 
toute la philosophie de Platon, Vidéal- 
isme n'est pas toute la philosophie d’Anis- 
tote.’ 

The author has been particularly 
happy in exposing the inconsistencies 
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into which Aristotle fell through 
declaring war against idealism. In 
Chapter II. he points out that Aristotle, 
though he was unable, consistently, to 
predicate ovcia of anything divorced 
from the sensible world, by a tour de 
force of which philosophers are not 
infrequently guilty, admits, without 
realising it, the very opposite thesis. 
Reality, considered as the object of 
knowledge, is one and permanent, and 
cannot be found in the changing and 
multiple world; it must, therefore, be 
identified with form—form, however, not 
transcendent, but immanent in the 
thing. Hence ‘V’essence d’Aristote, c'est 
Vidée de Platon, mais l’idée ramenée du 
ciel sur la terre, l'idée existant dans les 
choses senstbles elles-mémes.’ 

Another insuperable contradiction in 
Aristotle’s scheme is to be found in his 
assertion that, although form is the only 
principle of determination, a great deal 
of determinate reality must find its ex- 
planation in the indeterminate sub- 
strate, matter, alone. The characteristics 
of things that do not enter into the 
form, or specific determination, are 
classed as accidents inherent in the 
matter, but these accidents often—e.¢., 
in the case of ‘man’—take the form 
of extremely important determinations, 
and as such deserve some serious ex- 
planation. 

Aristotle, in fact, has adhered so 
closely to the ‘idealist’ or ‘intellec- 
tualist’ rule laid down by Plato that it 
dominates, or, according to Dr. Werner, 
biases his treatment of almost every 
subject that comes under discussion. 
Dr. Werner has been at special pains to 
bring out this uniformity of procedure 
in the Aristotelian investigations, and 
has demonstrated very clearly that the 
classification into form and matter repre- 
sents an opposition that penetrates to 
the very foundations of Aristotelian doc- 
trine. Thus gvovs, the principle of 
movement, the principle working in 
view of an end, is in the last analysis 
nothing but form, since it is form only 
that calls motion into being, and causes 
things to exist in actuality (évepyeda). 
This makes form in the end both 
movent and final cause. Similarly, the 
Opposite principle, t¥yn, a blind force 
that may or may not collaborate with 


gvas, is simply the negation of positive 
determination, the indeterminate tA» of 
things. ; 

In the domain of psychology the 
same method is pursued. Soul is form 
and body is matter, the two component 
elements of a living thing. (Weremark 
here that Dr. Werner has failed to point 
out one other inconsistency on the part 
of Aristotle in saying that soul is the 
ovoia, not of the animal, but of the 
body.) Sensation, similarly, is the ap- 
prehension of the form of things without 
their matter, that is, it is constituted by 
the realisation of the sensible form in 
the matter, or potentiality, furnished by 
the animal organs. Intellectual activity 
consists in the realisation of the intelli- 
gible form in the intellect, when the 
subject, by assimilating the object, 
becomes one and the same with it, and 
is concentrated on its own activity. 
The subject is dvvdye the form of the 
object, and so intelleetual activity is 
resolved finally into form. 

In the region of ethics, too, actions 
and passions represent, as it were, the 
matter of virtue, whereas the mean, the 
proportion or determination that limits 
them, is the form. Just as the deter- 
mination which puts an end to the 
movement of production or generation 
is no other than form, the object of 
knowledge, so virtue, the mean that 
limits, that introduces order into the 
disordered, is simply form. 

In his treatment of desire and plea- 
sure, however, Dr. Werner believes that 
Aristotle has vroken the bonds of 
idealism for once, ard caught a gleam 
of the true light. Kis reproduction of 
Aristotle here is interesting, and has 
been worked out with considerable 
originality. Soul in Aristotle is the 
cause, not merely of sensation and 
thought, but of all movement whatso- 
ever, which makes it responsible for the 
psychical state of desire. Now the soul 
in the phenomenon of desire has two 
aspects; it is both moved and movent, 
both subject and object. As subject it 
possesses an intellectual element and 
works out the so-called practical syllo- 
gism that is too often set up contrary 
to that of the Reason. As object it is 
affective, it is soul in the phase of pure 
activity, it is, in short, pleasure, which 
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Aristotle regards as the ‘ completion’ of 
every activity. 

According to this view, pleasure is, 
first, a criterion set up freely by man, a 
criterion that is not subject to the 
control of Reason, and hence belongs 
rather to the category of the Spon- 
taneous described by Bergson in L’ Evo- 
lution Créatrice; secondly, it is the 
supreme criterion of action, and the 
Human Good, or Well-Being of Man, is 
in the last resort found not in dper7, nor 
even in Jewpia, but in the pleasure that 
accompanies the activity of apern. ‘C'est 
la valeur de Vactivité qui depend de la 
valeur du plaisir.” One is bound to say at 
once that the first half of this thesis is 
really incompatible with the second. 
There is, doubtless, much in Aristotle’s 
language concerning 7d0v7 that reminds 
one of the descriptions of the spon- 
taneous character of Reality to which 
Dr. Werner refers. Pleasure is the 
emuyvyvomevov TL TéXOS, an utterly addi- 
tional joy, like the bloom on the cheeks 
of youth, it is the drop that overflows 
from the cup of happiness, the blessing 
that comes unasked and _ unsought. 
However, this very characteristic of 
jdovn, its casual, incalculable quality, 
precludes the notion that it should in 
any sense represent an end or aim of 
action, even if Aristotle had not ex- 
pressly told us that he found 160v) 
particularly unsatisfactory as an end of 
conduct. 

When it comes to Aristotle’s theology, 
Dr. Werner thinks he finds the cate- 
gories of Reality, Spirit, and Value 
(categories rendered distinct by modern 
thought) fused, or rather confused, into 
one entity, God, who is the prime un- 
moved movent of all things, and who, 
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being both object and subject of Thought 
and Desire, is both Thought perpetually 
thinking itself and Desire perpetually 
enjoying and taking pleasure in itself, 
In God, too, the fundamental division 
into matter and form is to be found, for 
God is the soul, of which the first 
heaven is the body, and by which that 
heaven is supplied with an internal 
principle of movement. This view of 
God as being a composite of matter and 
form is,as Dr. Werner himself acknow- 
ledges, contrary to the traditional view, 
and to Aristotle’s asseveration that the 
prime movent must be devoid of bd» 
(Met. A 1071b 20); moreover, Dr. 
Werner has not succeeded here in per- 
suading us to renounce our ancient 
faith. The following description of the 
drm of God: ‘Elle wimplique aucun 
deventr, aucune virtualité, aucune indéter- 
mination, nt relative, ni absolue, aucune 
contingence, aucune multiplicité, aucun 
changement, aucun accident,’ shows that 
the term ‘ matter’ is quite out of place 
in this connexion. Further, the en- 
deavour to override Aristotle’s statement 
that God is pure form by the explana- 
tion: ‘Cela signifie seulement que la 
forme divine, étant la forme complétement 
achevee, impose a la matiére dans laquelle 
elle est véalisée une détermination telle que 
intelligible ne comporte plus aucune espéce 
de restriction,’ fails to give satisfaction. 

Though Dr. Werner has not been 
convincing in his attempt to read some 
modern philosophical views into Aris- 
totle, we cannot but admit that he has 
provided us with a very stimulating 
study of Aristotelian doctrines. 

MARIE V. WILLIAMS. 
fluguenot College, Wellington, 
Cape Colony. 


DIE ILIAS ALS DICHTUNG. 


Die Ilias als Dichtung. By CARL ROTHE. 
Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh. 
IgI0. 


THE author of this book is foremost 
(Hennings, who holds the opposite 
creed, says ‘easily so’) among the 
increasing band of Homeric Unitarians 
in Germany, and his qualifications for 


writing it are such as few living men 
possess. For more than thirty years he 
has prepared reports on the literature 
of the Homeric Question, first in Bur- 
sian’s Jahresbericht and latterly in the 
Zettschr. f. d. Gymnasialwesen, which are 
models of lucid and impartial exposi- 
tion of the points in the great con- 
troversy. Anyone who is fortunate 
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enough to possess the series knows 
what a complete and invaluable vade- 
mecum they are. But it is matter for 
vreat regret that the Zeitschrift is 
hardly known in this country, and that 
Dr. Rothe’s papers, as well as his two 
standard treatises on the Repetitions 
and Inconsistencies in Homer, are very 
rarely referred to outside Germany. 
This work on the Iliad will, it may be 
hoped, serve to introduce his writings 
toa much wider circle of readers. 

Its publication is in a way a notable 
event. Works advocating the unity of 
the Homeric poems are rare in Ger- 
many. The Wolfian virus is still active 
there, and Lachmann’s methods, though 
often proscribed, are far from having 
completely gone out of fashion. Buta 
change is taking place. Few could 
have believed a few years ago that 
volumes such as Blass’ work on the 
Interpolations in the Odyssey, with its 
strong contempt for the notion of a 
‘many-headed Homer,’ or O. Jager’s 
essays in his Pro Domo and Homer und 
Horaz, or Miilder’s Quellen, with its 
stoutly expressed belief in one Homer, 
and its fine scorn for the canons and 
procedure which have been almost 
universally popular, would ever appear 
in the land of Wolf. They indicate 
that a new day is dawning for the 
Homeric poems, after the long night in 
which Wolf and Lachmann plunged 
the question of their origin. As Pliiss 
has said in a recent paper, von Homer 
als einem wirklichen Menschen, einer 
Person spricht heute die historische Kritik 
wieder deutlicher. There is increasing 
dissatisfaction with the methods and 
results of Dissecting criticism. Dr. 
Rothe now deals with both in a most 
satisfactory manner. There is hardly 
a book or essay of any importance on 
the I/iad that has been published dur- 
ing the last half century that he does 
not refer to. Two noteworthy excep- 
tions are Professor Murray’s Rise of the 
Greek Epic and Professor Jevons’ admir- 
able statement of the issues in his 
History of Greek Literature. Professor 
Jevons’ chapters are no doubt accepted 
by Dr. Rothe almost in their entirety ; 
but Professor Murray’s discussions, in 
so far as they are dependent on the 
tesults achieved by some members of 
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the extreme school, might well have 
been brought under review. But few 
of the other magna nomina of Homeric 
criticism are left unnoticed. The 
methods and beliefs of Fick and 
Bechtel, Robert and Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Cauer and _ Erhardt, 
Hinrichs and Hennings, Ludwich and 
Kammer, Kirchhoff and Sittl, are all 
examined. It is to be hoped most 
earnestly, in the interests of the great 
problem which the Iliad presents, that 
these writers, or such of them as are 
still on the active list, will join issue 
without delay, and that the outcome of 
the discussion will be a distinct advance 
towards the solution of the question. 
Here is the strongest challenge that 
has ever been made to Homeric Dis- 
section. The reaction against destruc- 
tive methods can no longer be ignored. 

The title of the work is significant. 
It is as poetry that Dr. Rothe treats the 
Iliad. Dissectors of the poem are in 
the habit of requiring strict logical con- 
sistency. Dr. Rothe remembers that 
he is estimating poetry, not criticising 
a historical treatise, and that it is 
poetry which was written in iuventute 
mundi, and not the product of a literary 
age to be appraised by modern stand- 
ards. He never forgets when and for 
whom the poetry was written. He is 
not guilty of the common mistake 
which Mr. Andrew Lang describes as 
the ‘fallacy of disregarding the poet’s 
audience.’ So long as the researches 
of the Dissectors are tainted by this 
infirmity, so long will the results of 
their discussions be little worth. 

We cannot attempt a review in detail 
of a work which deals with controversial 
matter on every page. That may be 
left to those who feel aggrieved. Our 
hope is that they will speak out. We 
content ourselves with indicating the 
plan of the book. In the first part 
the objections to unity are met. The 
myth, as Dr. Monro describes it, of the 
Pisistratean Commission is once more 
discussed, and dismissed. Even the 
tale of the waXavot about the Doloneia 
is held to prove a Gesammtplan. Next 
the objections based on Language and 
Versification are considered, and shown 
to be failures. Fick’s theory is rejected, 
and the abuse of what are called 

F 
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Ionisms for purposes of Dissection most 
deservedly condemned. Drerup’s theory 
of an Aeolic-Ionic dialect in Mycenaean 
days, with the Aeolic element pre- 
ponderating, is accepted as the best 
explanation of the much-debated lin- 
guistic phenomena. Then follow two 
valuable sections, the contents of which 
are familiar to those who know Dr. 
Rothe’s treatises mentioned above, on 
the Repetitions and the Inconsistencies 
in the poems. If Dr. Rothe had never 
done more for Homer than expose the 
gross misuse of these by the critics, 
his service to the Homeric cause would 
still have been immense. A fifth sec- 
tion discusses the determined efforts 
which have been made to prove different 
stages of culture in regard to Armour 
and Tactics, Religious Ideas, and Polit- 
ical and Social Relations. ‘ Analysis 
as the basis of the Higher Criticism’ is 
next considered, with special reference 
to recent well-known papers by Gercke 
and Finsler, and Dr. Rothe concludes 
this part of his work by stating his own 
conclusions as follows: There was one 
author of the Jliad; his name is not 
a mere Kollektivbegriff. He was an 
Ionian, probably a Chian, and his 
floruit as given by Herodotus may be 
approximately accepted. The _his- 
torian’s statement is held absolutely to 
exclude a conclusion such as Miilder’s, 
that Homer flourished in the end of the 
seventh century. And lastly, the Iliad 
is far above mere Volksdichtung. ‘Con- 
scious poetical effort’ is perceptible 
throughout the poem, and is the key to 
the solution of many of the critics’ 
difficulties. 

The second and larger portion of the 
treatise contains an analysis of the 
Iliad, book by book, and a careful 
examination of the _ considerations 
which. have been urged against whole 
cantos and against individual passages. 
The Dissecting community proceed, as 
Dr. Rothe observes, on the ground that 
certain books and passages of the 
poems have been proved, beyond the 
possibility of dispute, to be ‘late,’ and 
Unitarians have been guilty of great 
remissness in failing to meet their 
opponents on their own ground by 


examining in detail these proofs believed 
to be conclusive. How profitable the 
exercise may be has recently been 
shown by Miss Stawell in Homer and 
the Iliad. The case against two of the 
‘ Odyssean’ books of the Iliad, accepted 
as irrefragable by many of the opponents 
of unity, was there refuted by detailed 
examination of the many points in it. 
Dr. Rothe has, we venture to think, 
been equally successful in giving other 
similar beliefs, if not their quietus, at 
any rate a shock which will cause dis- 
integrating criticism some concern. But 
it will, we feel sure, be recognised that 
he is a thoroughly impartial inquirer. 
He neither fails to allow his opponents 
all the credit that is their due, nor 
presses his own case unfairly. He can 
admit an intrusion when the ejector 
fully sustains the onus probandi which 
lies on him. But we note with satis- 


faction that he concurs in the view of 
Colonel Mure, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Andrew Lang, that the much-abused 
Doloneia is a genuine part of the Iliad. 

The book is written in a clear and 
simple style that distinguishes it from 
many German treatises on Homeric 


matters. We would note as particu- 
larly valuable elements in its pro- 
cedure the frequent appeals for analogy 
to other works in ancient and modern 
literatures, the rejection of mere sub- 
jective appreciation as an adjunct to 
or substitute for evidence, and a strong 
vein of common sense in argument 
which is striking by contrast with the 
excesses on which it is brought to bear. 
It is probable—we might say certain— 
that all Dr. Rothe’s brother Unitarians 
will not accept all the concessions in 
regard to the excision of passages which 
he makes to the opposition, and the 
present writer cannot but think that 
a little too much is ascribed to the 
agency of the Rhapsodes. But all who 
share the old traditional view of the 
origin of the poems, will be grateful to 
him for a work which will do much to 
stimulate the scepticism and disfavour 
which the methods of the Higher 
Criticism have provoked, and to compel 
their patrons to justify them, if they 
can. 
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THE ANCIENT MOSAICS OF THE VATICAN AND THE LATERAN 
MUSEUMS. 


Colleztont archeologiche artistiche e numis- 
matiche det Palazzi Apostolict, pub- 
blicate per Ordine di Sua Santita 
Pio X a cura dei Musei e delle Gal- 
lerie Pontificie e della Biblioteca 
Vaticana. Vol. IV. I Mosaici antichi 
conservati nei Palazzi Pontifici del 
Vaticano e del Laterano con intro- 
duzione del Dotror BARTOLOMMEO 
NocaraA. Atlas folio. Pp. x+4o0. 
76 plates. Milan: U. Hoepli, 1910. 
200 lire. 


THIS magnificent volume forms, as the 
title tells us, the fourth of this series of 
publications dealing with the Papal col- 
lections, which has set a high standard 
of excellence, fully maintained by the 
work before us. The second of the 
series, dealing with the ancient paint- 
ings in the Pontitical Museums, was also 
provided with a text by Dr. Nogara.! 
When it is borne in mind that a parallel 
series of facsimile reproductions of MSS. 
in its possession issued by the Vatican 
Library has now reached its eleventh 
volume, it will be seen that the Papal 
authorities are doing a great service 
to archaeology and to scholarship by 
rendering the treasures in their keeping 
accessible to the learned world. 

The mosaics described in the present 
volume are in the main in actual use as 
pavements in the Papal museums—a 
circumstance which has, as Dr. Nogara 
points out, generally led to their res- 
toration and alteration, in order to fit 
them for the rooms in which they were 
placed; and, as the modern Italians 
have not lost the skill of their fore- 
fathers in this art, it is often impossible 
to distinguish the restorations from the 
original work—especially as several of 
these mosaics are not of the finest 
quality. It was therefore necessary to 
go back to the descriptions of the 
excavations in which the mosaics were 
found; but, inasmuch as they were 
regarded as objects of secondary im- 
portance (most of those with which the 


1 . . ; . 
__ Le Nozze Aldobrandine, i paesaggi con scene 
all’ Odissea, etc., 1907. 


present volume deals were found at the 
end of the eighteenth or in the nine- 
teenth century: only some smaller 
scenes have come down to us from the 
early eighteenth century, and none from 
any earlier period), these are not always 
complete ; and there are some cases in 
which, despite Dr. Nogara’s patient 
research, it has been impossible even to 
establish their provenance. Dr. Nogara’s 
text is thus devoted in the first place to 
a discussion of the site and of the 
circumstances of their discovery, and 
in the second to an accurate description 
of the mosaics themselves, especial 
attention being given to the distinction 
between what is original and what is 
due to restoration. Their artistic value 
is only dealt with briefly, and there is 
no discussion of their place in the 
history of work in mosaic, nor any 
attempt to compare them with parallel 
examples elsewhere. Dr. Nogara 
modestly describes his work as a first 
step, so that others may have within 
their reach the elements indispensable 
for work, and may thus more quickly be 
able to pursue their studies further in 
those cases in which they seem most 
necessary and most profitable. Further, 
in order not to increase the cost of the 
work excessively, there has been no 
attempt to reproduce the coloured 
mosaics in colours: all are reproduced 
in excellent photographs executed by 
the firm of Danesi of Rome. 

The mosaics are arranged in topo- 
graphical order—first those found in 
Rome itself and its suburbs, then those 
of the neighbourhood, and finally those 
of which the provenance is unknown. 
We begin with the well-known mosaic 
of the athletes from the Thermae of 
Caracalla, now in the Lateran Museum, 
made up, in reality, from two similar 
mosaics (neither of them at all com- 
pletely preserved) in the two exedrae at 
each end of the great central hall, 
looking on to the two palaestrae. Next 
comes, perhaps, the finest mosaic of 
all, representing an asaroton, or unswept 
floor, a favourite subject in antiquity 
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(cf. Pliny, H.N. xxxvi. 184), with a 
row of masks on one side. The deli- 
cacy of the execution is remarkable, 
and the tesserae are considerably 
smaller than those of the famous mosaic 
of the doves in the Capitoline Museum 
(7,500 in 500 square centimetres as 
against 6,420). It was found near the 
site of the Porta Ardeatina. From the 
Aventine come some small mosaics 
depicting animals—one a simple land- 
scape, the next representing beasts 
fighting in the amphitheatre, and a 
comic scene from a muimus. This last 
group was discovered early in the 
eighteenth century, and placed by 
Clement XI. in the Vatican. They 
were drawn by Piccini! at the time for 
Ficoroni, with a view to publication 
(Cod. Corsinianus Inv. 130,102 ff. 137 
sqq-): see Lanciani, Bull. Com. 1895, 
165 sqq., who cites (p. 189) other and 
better drawings of these mosaics by 
Francesco Bartoli in the Topham col- 
lection at Eton [iii. 51 =Holkham i. 
46) ;* iv. 34-38]. I have examined them 


1 I may add that at South Kensington (Art 
Library, vol. 93, B. 44) there is a volume of 
coloured drawings of marble pavements by 
Gaetano Piccini, also intended for publication. 
It bears the title: Pavimenta antigua et 
moderna in Italia existentia. Tabulis Cll 
coloribus delineata a Gaetano Piccinio Linpensis 
autem V(irt) C(larissimt) Adriant /laetsit. 
Koma MDCCXV/. Some of the drawings 
represent marble pavements in churches. The 
antique pavements are as follows: Villa Cesarini 
(24 drawings), Vigna Moroni (18), Nettuno 
(16), Monte Circello (10). The Villa Cesarini 
must refer to the Vigna Cesarini at the 
Marmorata, where excavations were made in 
Ficoroni’s time; though in the accounts 
known to me there is no reference to marble 
pavements, but only to loose blocks and pieces 
of marble. See his Memorie, 2. 3, 24 in Fea, 
Miscellanea, i. 126; and cf. Koma Antica 
(1741), p. 290. Venuti’s Roma Antica, ed. 
Piale (1824), ii. 48, refers to a tesselated pave- 
ment found in a neighbouring vineyard. The 
Vigna Moroni is on the Via Appia, on the right 
just before the Porta S. Sebastiano. Ficoroni, 
in his Bolla a’ Oro (p. 35), tells us that he found 
there no less than ninety-two sepulchral cham- 
bers, paved with various marbles. I know of 
no excavations carried on by Ficoroni either 
at Nettuno or at Monte Circello or Circeo, 
though some discoveries were made at the 
latter in 1725 (Mélanges Ec. Franc., 1905, 170). 

? By the kindness of the Earl of Leicester 
and of the Provost and Fellows of Eton College, 
I was able to compare these two important 
series of drawings at the British Museum; 


myself, and find that ili. 50 corresponds 
with No. 1; iv. 34, 35, 36, 38 with Nos. 
2-5 respectively (No. 35, like the Corsini 
drawing cited by Nogara, shows the 
hindquarters of another bull on the 
extreme left); while No. 37 shows a 
scene which seems to have been lost in 
which two men (one mounted) are 
spearing a boar; on the right a horse is 
brought to the ground bya boar. Three 
other pieces of mosaic found on the 
same occasion, with vine-leaves and 
birds, have also been lost, as Dr. Nogara 
points out. All the drawings are fan- 
tastically coloured, whereas the originals 
are in black and white. Next comes a 
large carpet-like pavement found at the 
Lateran in 1853, then some smaller and 
finer coloured mosaics from various 
places in the city and the suburbs. 

We next reach the group of mosaics 
from the farm of Tor Marancia, found 
in two villas belonging to Munatia Pro- 
cula and Numisia Procula, two Roman 
ladies who lived in the middle of the 
second century A.D. All are pavements 
in black and white, with the exception 
of an interesting little still-life scene 
(fish and vegetables hanging up in a 
cupboard). 

Dr. Nogara enters carefully into 
various questions connected with the 
identification of the mosaics as described 
at the time of their discovery with those 
that are preserved. I may notice that 
the indication of Riccy (Antico Pago 
Lemonio, p. 126) in regard to the mosaic 
last mentioned is not, as he states 
(p. 13, n. 6), vague, for Riccy expressly 
refers in his footnote to Massi, Indi- 
cazione, p. 39, which shows that he is 
speaking of the mosaic described by 
Dr. Nogara on p. 15. After a few 
unimportant specimens, we reach a 
considerable group of coloured mosaics 
from Hadrian’s Villa (pl. 28-38), repre- 
senting landscapes, well drawn and 
finely executed. 

Pl. 39-47 are devoted to the great 
octagonal mosaic from the Thermae of 
Otricoli, which forms the pavement of 
the Sala Rotonda of the Vatican, and 
was found about 1780. The composi- 
tion is, as Dr. Nogara remarks, the 


I hope shortly to give some account of the 
results of my investigations. 
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finest that is to be seen in any of the 
large mosaics of the Vatican, and this is 
well brought out by the shape of the 
room in which it is placed. It was 
completed by the addition externally of 
other mosaics in black and white (pl. 
48-52), probably found at Scrofano, near 
the Via Flaminia, which have been 
much damaged by the continual traffic, 
inasmuch as they serve for the passage 
of visitors to this much-frequented room. 

We next come to the fine coloured 
mosaic with the head of Minerva, found 
in 1741-6 above the Villa Rufinella at 
Tusculum, which occupies the centre of 
the Sala a Croce Greca, which precedes 
the Sala Rotonda. 

We may next notice a large pave- 
ment (pl. 56-61), with thirty-two scenes 
representing figures of actors and 
masks, which once decorated the floor 
of the Sala delle Muse, but were so 
damaged by the feet of visitors that they 
were taken up in 1884; some of them 
were restored and are exhibited in the 
Sala degli Animali, while the rest 
remain in the storerooms. The mosaic 
was found at or near the ancient 
Lorium on the Via Aurelia, the birth- 
The drawing 


place of Antoninus Pius. 


is rough, but the general effect was 
probably good. 

The group of mosaics from Ostia 
(pl. 67-70) includes a large coloured 
carpet-like pavement from the baths, in 
the Sala dell’ Immacolata Concezione, 
now much damaged, but remarkable 
when found for the beauty of its design 
and colouring. 

The series closes with a few unim- 
portant mosaics, many of them of 
uncertain provenance. 

It cannot be said that the mosaics of 
the Papal palaces, with a few excep- 
tions, which we have already noted, are 
of the highest artistic or archaeological 
interest: but up till the present they 
have certainly failed to receive even 
that measure of attention which is their 
due; and for this reason it is well that 
they have found so scholarly a com- 
mentator as Dr. Nogara, to whom all 
students of classical art will be grateful 
for the rich material which he has 
placed at their disposal, while topo- 
graphers will be glad of accurate in- 
formation as to their provenance and 
the circumstances of their discovery. 

T. ASHBY. 


British School, Palazzo Odescalchz, 
Rome, Italy. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into 
English under the Editorship of 
J. A. SmitH and W. D. Ross. De 
Generatione Animalium, by ARTHUR 
Pratt. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND REVIEW. 


It has been justly claimed for Aristotle 
that he was the first to place zoology in 
its proper position in the series of the 
inductive sciences. That he was an 
observer of quite exceptional powers 
and far ahead of his time is obvious to 
allwho read his scientific works. Though 
at times he indulged freely in specula- 
tion, yet he nearly always made theoris- 
ing strictly subservient to observation. 
The De Generatione A nimalium affords no 
exception to this rule, in the adoption 
of which Aristotle noticeably differs from 
the philosophers who succeeded him. 


In reading the De Generatione, or 
indeed any of Aristotle’s works on 
natural history, the biologist cannot fail 
to be impressed by two things: firstly, 
by the extraordinary accuracy of many 
of his observations at a time when 
scientific inquiry was hampered by 
practical limitations which to-day are 
hard to realise; and secondly, by the 
fact that Aristotle discussed with a rare 
insight and sometimes in an almost 
modern manner facts and questions 
which are still dealt with in current 
scientific journals. Thus, we find 
Aristotle describing the enormous in- 
crease in the size of the gonads in birds 
at the approach of the breeding season, 
an observation which formed the subject 
of a paper read before the British 
Association at its last meeting. Again, 
there are references in the De Generatione 
to the fact that very fat animals are 
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uncertain breeders and often sterile. A 
failure to recognise this truth has even 
in recent years occasioned serious loss 
to an important industry, yet it cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon, and it is 
interesting to note that ‘‘* Fatness”’ as 
a Cause of Sterility’ is the title of a 
paper published in the current number 
of the Journal of Agricultural Science. 
Furthermore, Aristotle’s analysis of the 
phenomena of heredity and his inquiry 
into the nature of the factors which 
control these phenomena once more 
serve to remind us of the relatively 
small extent to which some at least of 
the more central problems in biology 
have changed in over 2,000 years. On 
the other hand, the advances in many 
other directions have been enormous, 
but these advances have nearly all 
been made in comparatively recent 
times. 

Aristotle’s general theory of repro- 
duction was formulated on an insuffi- 
cient basis. He knew nothing of the 


spermatozoén or of the mammalian 
ovum, and consequently he was ignorant 
of the essential act in the generative 


process—namely, the union of the 
gametes which are specialised for this 
purpose. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that his views regarding the nature of 
generation are almost wholly wrong. 
Yet he displays a shrewd perception in 
discussing the nature of the sexual 
individual. Thus, after referring to the 
effects of castration, he remarks that 
‘an animal is not male or female in 
virtue of an isolated part or an isolated 
faculty, for when that which distin- 
guishes male or female suffers change 
many other changes accompany it.’ 
Here we have a clear recognition of the 
existence of a functionai correlation 
between the different cuaracters of the 
organism, which are not so many in- 
dependent units. 

It is of interest to note that in dealing 
with the catamenia Aristotle remarks on 
the normal occurrence of fertile coition 
‘after the purgation’ and not while 
‘the effiux still continues.’ This is in 
agreement with the view which most 
authorities on the subject now adopt 
(after a considerable amount of con- 
troversy), that the period which im- 
mediately succeeds the catamenia is 


physiologically comparable to the period 
of oestrus in animals, and that ovulation 
normally occurs at this time. 

It is not generally known that Aristotle 
anticipated von Baer in the enunciation 
of the well-known law of development 
associated with the name of the latter, 
This is what Aristotle says: ‘For an 
animal does not become at the same 
time an animal and a man or a horse or 
any other particular animal. For the 
end is developed last, and the peculiar 
character of the species is the end of 
the generation in each _ individual.’ 
Moreover, it has escaped the attention 
of modern writers on evolution (as the 
translator points out in a footnote) that 
Aristotle appreciated the possibility 
of man having had a _ phylogenetic 
origin from some much lower type of 
organism. 

Professor Platt in preparing the 
present edition has had the assistance of 
Professor Hill, Dr. Blacker, Dr. Ogle, 
and others, who have given him the 
benefit of their special knowledge on 
many of the points referred to. The 
result is a matter for congratulation to 
those concerned, for the footnotes are 
full and generally to the point, and 
there are few to which exception can be 
taken. It is scarcely true, however, to 
say that the ‘ catamenia are a discharge 
connected with the maturation and 
liberation of the ovum from the Graafian 
vesicle,’ since Heape and others have 
shown that the catamenia may occur in 
the absence of any ripe follicles in the 
ovary. Thesuggestion revived in another 
footnote, that the occurrence of the 
catamenia is related to the phases of the 
moon may be finally dismissed, in view 
of the fact that the corresponding 
phenomena in other animals have 
different periodicities (c.g., three weeks). 
It cannot be maintained therefore that 
‘probably there really is a connexion 
between the catamenia and the moon.’ 
In another footnote (721b) the translator 
obviously confuses * acquired characters’ 
with ‘maternal impressions.’ Objection 
may also be taken to the statement 
made on the authority of Lock and 
Poulton that sex is definitely established 
in the fertilised ovum. Since Smith and 
others have shown that under the in- 
fluence of appropriate stimuli (e.g., the 
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so-called ‘parasitic castration’) the 


sex of certain crustacea can be reversed 
in the adult, it is unjustifiable to state 
dogmatically that sex is predetermined 
at the time of gametic union. But these 


are slight blemishes amid a wealth of 
information which is usually quite 
correct. 

F. H. A. MARSHALL. 


Christ's College, Cambridge. 


COINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Coins of the Roman Republic in the British 
Museum. By H. A. GRUEBER,F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Department of Coins 
and Medals. 3 vols. With 123 col- 
lotype plates and numerous cuts in 
the text. London: Printed by Order 
of the Trustees, Ig10. {£7 Ios. 


Mr. GRUEBER is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the completion of a most 
laborious task. The first foundations 
of this great work were laid as long 
ago as 1859 by the late Count de Salis, 
undoubtedly one of the most gifted 
numismatists whom the nineteenth 
century produced. To those whose 
fortune it has been to follow in his 
footsteps, his flazry for mints and dates 
has sometimes seemed almost ‘un- 
canny. Death overtook him after ten 
years of unremitting toil in the Medal 
Room of the British Museum, the 
whole of the Roman coins in which he 
had volunteered to arrange, himself 
supplying gaps with the liberal hand of 
a veritable Maecenas. When he died, 
his considered opinions were found to 
be fully expressed by the order in which 
the coins were placed, with mint-names 
and dates attached. This was the 
heritage on which Mr. Grueber entered. 
Unfortunately, however, de Salis had 
left no clue to the processes by which 
he reached his conclusions. As far as 
possible, the problems had all to be 
solved over again. That his classifica- 
tion has been practically maintained as 
he left it, is, in Mr. Grueber’s words, 
‘not only a lasting monument of his 
extensive and intimate knowledge of 
history and numismatics, but also an 
enduring witness of his surprising 
acumen in matters of style and fabric, 
which, in classifying a series of coins 
like that of Rome, are of so great im- 
portance when historical evidence fails.’ 


In type and format this Catalogue 
follows the model, not of the well- 
known Greek series, but of Wroth’s 
Byzantine volumes. The page is of 
satisfactory size, and the main type is 
clear and legible. The small pica 
employed for the footnotes is, however, 
a little trying, particularly when it 
comes in large masses; it would have 
been well to break the line by employ- 
ing double columns. The collotype 
plates may be pronounced adequate, 
although they lack the brilliancy that 
characterises the best work of the kind. 
Thus much for the manner of produc- 
tion. The method of arrangement is as 
follows: A general introduction of 125 
pages gives a connected sketch of the 
history of the subject from the earliest 
times down to the very threshold of the 
imperial age. Special sections deal 
with such themes as ‘ Moneyers and 
their Functions,’ ‘ Names of Moneyers,’ 
‘The Types,’ ‘ Finds of Coins,’ and so 
on, the whole written with lucidity and 
a due respect for detail. The point of 
view may fairly be described as, in 
substance, identical with that of 
Mommsen, although Mr. Grueber never 
hesitates to take an independent line 
where fresh evidence has seemed to 
him to justify it. 

The remainder of Vol. I. and the 
whole of Vol. II. are occupied by care- 
ful and accurate descriptions of the 
individual specimens. The coinage of 
Rome itself is divided into no fewer 
than sixteen periods, to each of which 
there is prefixed a special introduction 
covering a few pages. Then comes the 
Romano-Campanian coinage, then the 
coinage of Italy, then that of the Social 
War, and finally that of Spain, Gaul, 
the East and Sicily. Each of these 
latter is provided with a special intro- 
duction just as were the various periods 
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of the Roman coinage proper, while 
the descriptive portion of the book is 
enriched throughout with an abundance 
of footnotes, packed closely with all the 
information which any reader would be 
in the least likely to require. Some 
idea of the exhaustiveness of Mr. 
Grueber’s methods may be gathered 
from the fact that the Tables of Finds 
and the Indexes run to more than 230 
pages. They and the plates take up 
Vol. III. 

In one respect Mr. Grueber has been 
peculiarly unfortunate. The first part 
of his Catalogue had been printed off 
before the appearance of the earliest of 
Haeberlin’s famous brochures. He had 
thus no opportunity of even considering 
the new theories until he was irre- 
vocably committed to the conservative 
position. They are, of course, alluded 
to in his General Introduction, with a 
proper recognition of their importance, 
and a quite natural hesitation to accept 
revolutionary doctrines. But the 
materials on which they rest, and by 
which they must ultimately be judged, 
have only been made accessible simul- 
taneously with the publication of Mr. 
Grueber’s own book. It is mainly the 
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beginnings of the Roman coinage and 
the theories of the successive reductions 
that are affected by Haeberlin’s re- 
searches. But something of the same 
sort has happened at the other end of 
the scale, where Willers’ recent results 
regarding the money of Augustus would 
certainly have called for notice, if they 
had been given to the public in time. 
We cannot say what Mr. Grueber’s 
reasoned verdicts on any of the ques- 
tions at issue would have been. But it 
is matter for real regret that he has not 
been able to embody them in these truly 
monumental volumes. It would, how- 
ever, be altogether unfair to close in a 
minor key. We must end, as we 
began, with warm _ congratulation. 
Theories may come and go. But this 
Catalogue, with its wealth of material 
and of illustration, is destined to remain 
for long a storehouse of information 
for all students of the subject. Mr. 
Grueber may well feel a legitimate 
pride, not only in the fact that it is his 
own handiwork, but also in the circum- 
stance that it is so closely associated 
with his personal tenure of the honour- 
able office of Keeper. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 


LIFE IN THE ROMAN WORLD OF NERO AND ST. PAUL. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero and 
St.Paul. By T.G. Tucker, Litt. D., 
Camb., Hon. Litt. D., Dublin, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Melbourne. Ivol. Large 


8vo. Pp. ix+447. 124 plates and 
3 maps. Macmillan and Co. IgIo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE title of this book is a promising 
one; much has been written on the 
subject of the social conditions prevail- 
ing under the empire, but the stand- 
point of previous writers has usually 
been that of the classical scholar, con- 
cerned only with that fraction of the 
Roman world revealed in the pages of 
Juvenal, Martial, Seneca, and the 
younger Pliny. Recently, however, 
scholarship has been diffused over a 
wider field, and we hoped that Professor 
Tucker, by combining the broad out- 


look of Sir Samuel Dill or Sir William 
Ramsay with a more popular style, 
might have rendered a real service to 
those who desire to know something of 
one of the most important periods in 
the history of civilisation. 

The mention of St. Paul was par- 
ticularly suggestive; if we were to 
become acquainted with the social 
circles in which the apostle and the 
majority of the early Christians moved, 
in the municipia of the West or the 
Hellenic wodeus of Asia, we should be 
far from the Roman patronus and his 
clients, and the old milieu made so 
familiar by our school handbooks. 
Unfortunately, as a glance at the table 
of contents shows, we are expected to 
care more for the friends of Nero than 
of St. Paul. How else can we account 
for two chapters being devoted to the 
‘Social Day of a Roman Aristocrat’ and 
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only one to ‘Life in the Middle and 
Lower Classes’? The provinces, in fact, 
receive attention in only six of the 
thirty-three chapters: in the remaining 
twenty-seven the Roman world has 
shrunk to Italy alone, an Italy, too, 
which contains little but Rome and 
Pompeii. 

This may seem merely a question of 
the wording of a title, and the title of 
a professedly popular work should not 
of course be taken too seriously. It 
must be admitted that the chapters on 
social life at Rome are pleasant to read 
and well illustrated, and that Professor 
Tucker’s extensive knowledge of the 
classical authors is shown on almost 
every page. If he had bestowed the 
same care on the short chapters which 
he has devoted to public life and pro- 
vincial administration the book would 
have been a valuable one, although not 
so interesting as its title promises. 
This, however, is not the case: let us 
consider, for instance, what is stated 
about so important a matter as the 
position of the senatorial and equestrian 
classes in the administration. Accord- 


ing to Professor Tucker, the son of a 


senator of high rank would commence 
his career by serving as ‘ one of the 120 
Roman horsemen attached to the 
legion’ (p. 356). ‘After a sufficient 
initiation into military business, he will 
be appointed what may be called colonel 
of an infantry regiment of auxiliaries, 
then colonel of a regiment of the legion, 
and subsequently, if he is following the 
profession, colonel of a regiment of the 
auxiliary cavalry’ (p. 357). Of all these 
posts the legionary tribunate is the only 
one which normally formed part of a 
senatorial career. The auxiliary com- 
mands might be held by a senator’s 
son, but only very exceptionally, and 
the three posts in the order given above 
will be recognised immediately as the 
commencement, not of the senatorial, 
but of the equestrian cursus. As for 


the post of ‘eques legionis,’ the son of 
a senator of high rank would be as 
likely to serve in this capacity as the 
son of an English Cabinet Minister to 
enlist as a trooper in the dragoons. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
Professor Tucker’s spirited description 
of a legionary eques is illustrated by a 
well-known relief of such a soldier which 
he has disguised by the label, ‘auxiliary 
cavalryman’ (Fig. 108). 

Concerning the equites we have the 
following statement on p. 65: ‘There 
were as yet no highly placed Romans 
serving as Lord High Chamberlain, 
much less as Private Secretary. The 
‘*‘ knights” stood in a different position. 
They were prepared to be the emperor’s 
personal agents, just as they were pre- 
pared to be the agents of anyone else, 
if sufficiently remunerated. They would 
take his personal orders, whether in 
managing his estates, collecting his 
provincial revenues, or. relieving him of 
some routine portion of his own official 
labour.’ 

This statement is, of course, partly 
true, but it contains one grave error. 
It implies that at this date the im- 
portant posts in the Emperor’s house- 
hold were already in the hands of 
equites, thus antedating the most 
important change in the position of that 
order by some fifty years. Mistakes 
of such importance imply, of course, 
numerous smaller ones. As examples 
we may cite the statement that the 
five per cent. legacy duty was only raised 
in Italy (p. 88), and the appearance on 
the ‘Map of the Roman Empire, A.p. 
64,’ of a legionary fortress called after a 
regiment which had not yet come into 
existence (Legio VII. Gemina). But 
enough has been said to show that the 
equipment even of a first-class classical 
scholar must be considerably supple- 
mented before he publishes a book with 
‘The Roman World’ as its title. 

G. i Cc. 
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ENNIUS SYNTAX. 


Die Syntax des Ennius. By RUDOLF 
FROBENIUS. 9}”x6}". Pp. x+152. 
Nordlingen: C. H. Beck, Igro. 


WE have in this book an able and 
thorough piece of work of some import- 
ance to those who are interested in the 
study of historical syntax. For ‘the 
everyday talk of the educated Romans 
of his time’ (Lindsay, Syntax of Pl. 
p. 1) we look to Plautus. This study 
of Ennius helps us to get a clearer 
idea of the higher literary language of 
the same period. Frobenius published 
in 1907 Die Formenlehre d. Qu. Ennius. 
In the book before us we have not only 
a Syntax but also a ‘Stilistik,’ including 
very elaborate studies of Alliteration 
and Rhyme. The older books, such as 
Holtze’s Syntaxis priscorum scriptorum 
Lat. (1861) and Draeger’s Historische 
Syntax (1878-81) are based on Vahlen’s 
first edition of Ennius (1854), and a great 
deal has been done since then in the 
criticism and interpretation of the text. 
The results may be found in L. Mueller’s 
text (1884) and Vahlen’s second edition 
(1903). Hence a new and more com- 
plete study of the syntax brings a real 
addition to our knowledge, and this F. 
is able to prove by showing that for 
want of such a work J. H. Schmalz has 
not been able to do full justice to 
Ennius. 

In the plan of his work F. follows in 
the main the arrangement of Schmalz’s 
Syntax und Stilistik, It would be an 
advantage if references to Schmalz 
were added throughout. One learns 
much from these studies of the lan- 
guage of a particular author, but in 
order to get the facts into perspective 
one has to refer constantly to an 
historical syntax. 

The great merit of this book is its 
thoroughness. Every detail, it seems, 
is carefully examined, and the classifica- 
tion is carried out with much subtlety. 
The author keeps constantly in mind 
the context from which each expression 
is taken, and does not let the reader 
forget the poet’s different styles. He 
is always on the look out for traces of 
Greek or Oscan influence. His general 


remarks on the language of Ennius are 
worth quoting; it is, he says, ‘eine 
gliickliche Mischung urwiichsiger volks- 
tiimlicher Ausdrucksweise . . . mit der 
Sprache der feinsten Kreise Roms, 
In ihrem ganzen Geprage mutet 
uns die Sprache des Ennius echt 
romisch an. Sind auch bewusste und 
unbewusste Anklange...an_ das 
Griechische—zuriickzufiihren vor allem 
auf die Nachahmung des Homer und 
Euripides— . . . nicht zu leugnen, so 
zeigt sich doch in den meisten Fallen 
dass die Heranziehung griechischer ... 
Ausdrucksweise nicht einen Gegensatz 
zum lateinischen Sprachgebrauch _be- 
deutet, sondern da erfolgte, wo sich 
im Lateinischen ein schon vorhandener 
natiirlicher Ankniipfungspunkt bot.’ 

F. shows throughout wide knowledge 
of Latin syntax and sound judgment. 
There are, however, points on which his 
conclusions are open to question. 

He contends that Ennius does not 
use 70s in the sense of ego; ‘der Dichter 
bezeichnet durch den Plur. gewisser- 
massen generell sich zusammen mit 
andern.’ Thus in A. 213-17, Vahlen 
(226 ff. Mueller), 


213 scripsere alii rem 
Versibus quos olim Faune7 vatesque cane- 
bant, 
Cum neque Musarum scopulos 


nec dicti studiosus quisquam erat ante 
hunc. 


217 Nos ausi reserare 


he says that nos means ‘ich und meine 


Nachahmer.’ This seems an unnatural 
interpretation ; E. was, as Vahlen says, 
‘a giAavtia non ita alienus poeta.’ 
Cicero quotes lines 214-216 with the 
comment ‘ait ipse de se nec mentitur 
in gloriando ’ (Brut. 18, 71). Still more 
strained is F.’s interpretation of A 377 
(431 Mueller): Nos sumus Romani, 
qui fuimus ante Rudini. It means, he 
says, ‘I am now a Roman as well as my 
great patrons.’ But the relative clause 
surely makes this impossible. Here 
again Cicero is against F., for he quotes 
the line to show how the plural may be 
used for the singular (de Orat. III. 42, 
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168). The point is worth mentioning, 
for Gildersleeve says (Lat. Gram. 204 
N. 7) that this use of nos for ego ‘is 
never very common, and is not found 
before Cicero.’ Yet in his most intimate 
letters Cicero varies the number with the 
greatest freedom, e.g. ad Q. fr. II. xii. 1, 
Scribebam illa...; sed si..., sin 
minus, in illud ipsum mare deiciemus 
quod spectantes scribimus. ad Att. v. 
20, 3, Imperatores appellati sumus. 

F. is often unconvincing when he 
argues that the choice of a particular 
word or form is due to metrical con- 
siderations. He would explain in this 
way the extraordinary variation of tense 
in A 561: Non si lingua loqui saperet 
atque ora decem sant. But sapiat does 
not differ metrically from  saperet. 
Mueller changes to superet (585). 
Again, he says that sol was generally 
banished to the last foot of the Hexa- 
meter, so that it became necessary to 
use a longer form in other feet ; hence the 
use of the plural in A 452 (493 Mueller). 
It is true that Ennius is fond of ending 
the line with a monosyllabic noun, and 
once ends with sol, but of course he also 
has such nouns (including so/) in other 
feet. There are, as F. shows, many 
other reasons for the use of the plural 
instead of the singular. 

F. seems to be mistaken in his treat- 


ment of Sat. 37: si dominus messim ad 
amicos reicit, crastino seges non metetur. 
The condition is, as he says, present, 
1.¢. the meaning is ‘if he is (now) trying 
to put the work on to his friends, there 
won't be any reaping to-morrow.’ If 
so, the present tense is demanded by 
the sense, and there is nothing unusual 
or colloquial about it. Compare Gilder- 
sleeve’s example from Liv. xxii. 60, 14, 
si tot exempla virtutis non movent, 
nihil umquam movebit. But F. puts it 
under the heading ‘ Present instead of 
Future,’ and says that this type of 
sentence belongs to Alltagssprache, and 
that it is specially common in Plautus. 
He refers to Lindsay, Syntax of Pl., pp. 
58, 123; here Lindsay is talking of a 
different type of sentence, viz. that in 
which the present is used in reference 
to the future, e.g. malum ego vobis 
dabo, ni abitis. This latter may be 
called a colloquial use of the present 
provided that the word is not taken to 
connote the careless speech of unedu- 
cated people, for as Lebreton shows 
(La Langue et la Grammaire de Cic., 
p- 190) Cicero has a good number of 
instances. But the use of the present 
with present meaning cannot be so 
described. 
W. E. P. PANTIN. 





SHORT NOTICES 


MOMMSEN’S GESAMMELTE 
SCHRIFTEN. 


Schriften von THEODOR 
MomMMSEN. Siebenter Band, Philo- 
logische Schriften. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. Lex. 8vo. 
Pp. xi+825. M. 20. 


THIs great work goes on apace. The 
gist of the chief articles in the present 
weighty volume has already found its 
way into texts and works of reference, 
but it was well worth while to reprint 
so masterly a paper as that which in 
1844 corrected the dislocations of the 
second book of Cicero’s letters to his 
brother, or such a ‘Muster palio- 


Gesammelte 


graphischer Akribie’ as the description 
of the Verona palimpsest of Livy. The 
literary authors with whom this volume 
is most largely concerned are Plautus, 
Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Livy, Horace, 
Petronius, Tacitus, Ammianus. Special 
attention may be called to the follow- 
ing as published now for the first time: 
notes on a few passages of Ammianus 
(pp. 426-429), and a statement of the 
grounds on which the scholia on 
Juvenal are assigned to the end of the 
fourth century (pp. 509-511). More 
important is a paper (pp. 253-263) on 
the relations between Tacitus and the 
acta senatus, written as early as 1884, 
and published after Mommsen’s death in 
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the Proceedings of the Berlin Academy 
for 1904, but perhaps not yet widely 
known. It concludes that ‘for the 
period of the Julio-Claudian dynasty 
Tacitus certainly inspected the acta 
only casually, if at all.’ The heavy 
work of editing these papers has been 
done by E. Norden. 
E. HARRISON. 


Selections from the Greek Papyri. Edited 
with translations and notes, by G. 
MILLIGAN. Cambridge University 
Press, Ig10. 


Tuis little book is compiled for the use 
of students; in the first place theological 
students, we should imagine. It con- 
tains a choice of all the various sorts of 
the papyri that belong to daily life: it 
illustrates custom and language. The 
editor contributes introduction, trans- 
lations, and notes. With the excellent 
editions of the published collections to 
guide him, he cannot go far wrong; but 
his translations are wrong sometimes. 
Thus, p. 237° ‘it is not possible that I 
should ever look up again in Triconia 

. even if we have collapsed’ (for I 


cannot show my face now that we 


have . . .), 25% idvy ‘personally at- 
tached’ (for simply ‘ ours’), 397° ‘ with 
the exception of a talent I have made 
you to pay my burdens’ (? I have sold 
my wares for a talent). The style of 
the translations is often forced; so is 
that of the author’s own words (e.g. 
xxvl. ‘ The attribution of the latter is 
cogently argued . . .’). The notes are 
the editor’s chief contribution; they 
contain illustrations from other papyri 
and from the New Testament. 
W. H. D. R. 


THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part VII. 
Edited, with translations and notes, 
by ARTHUR S. Hunt, D.Litt. With 
6 plates. Egypt Exploration Fund, 
37, Great Russell Street. 


THE Oxyrhynchus Papyri is a hardy 
annual, or paene-annual: long may it 
remain so. How well the editors do 
their work is common knowledge ; they 


have won fame all over the world where 
scholars are to be found. The review- 
er’s task is chiefly to mention what is 
new or noticeable. 

In this volume, the chief attraction 
is Callimachus. Was this prophet 
without honour in his own country, or 
why is it that so little of him has been 
found in Egypt? Our volume, how- 
ever, contains two important fragments: 
about go lines, nearly complete, of the 
Aitia, and thrice as many, but muti- 
lated, from the Iambi. The first gives 
part of the story of Acontius and Cy- 
dippe, showing how far Aristaenetus 
in his prose version depends on Calli- 
machus: and it appears for the first 
time that Callimachus took the story 
from Xenomedes. This man, who has 
hitherto passed for a Chian, now is 
seen to be of Ceos, an historian or, as 
Callimachus implies, a wuPoroyos. 

There are some odd touches of folk- 
lore: not only the local mpovdpudios 
imvos, but the allusion to scapegoats 
for disease ; and a good deal of learning 
in the scholastic style, but more allusive 
than could be wished. As _ regards 
criticism, perhaps Dr. Hunt has some- 
times been free in accepting corrections. 
In l. 39 the sense seems to require 
‘she confessed,’ not ‘she hid’: if so, 
aveT@s is right, and perhaps the other 
words should be xavexaduWev, It is a 
pity there is no plate of this part. In 
1. 3, it is bold to place adrixa instead 
of the clear apcew of the MS. on the 
strength of a scholiast: the word need 
not be part of the quotation at all. 

The fragments of the Iambi are most 
tantalising. The quarrel of the olive 
and laurel is more complete than the 
rest; it is not only a lively fable, but 
alludes to burial customs and the use of 
the laurel at Delphi. 

Besides a few bits of literary criti- 
cism, we have fragments of Menander’s 
Misoumenos, unfortunately of no great 
importance: the pieces of extant texts 
are however useful, like so many others, 
in supporting good readings here and 
there which have had poor support 
hitherto, or even in supporting conjec- 
tures (Trois Phaedrus 238 D). The 
most notable is perhaps a scrap of the 
Cyrupaedia. 

The ordinary reader turns next to the 
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private letters. Here, although there are 
none so good as some that are already 
known, we find human touches: He- 
phaestion says to his friend, ‘Come to 


me; €av S€ ddLywpHons, @oTeEp of Deol 

ovK épicavTd wou ovTws Kayo Oeav ov 

dicouat.’ A terrible threat 1’ faith! 
W. HH. D. R. 


VERSION 


Du hast Diamanten und Perlen, 
Hast Alles, was Menschenbegehr, 
Und hast die schénsten Augen— 
Mein Liebchen, was willst du mehr? 
Auf deine schénen Augen 

Hab’ ich ein ganzes Heer 

Von ewigen Liedern gedichtet— 
Mein Liebchen, was willst du mehr? 
Mit deinen schénen Augen 

Hast du mich gequilt so sehr, 

Und hast mich zu Grunde gerichtet 


Mein Liebchen, was willst du mehr ? 
HEINE. 


Quidquid ab Eois gemmarum carpitur undis, 
Humanum quidquid poscit habere genus, 
Est tibi; sunt oculi stellarum luce micantes: 
Cynthia, quid maius iam dare fata cupis ? 
Stellarum quae luce micant, tua lumina vates 

Materiem sumpsi carminis esse mel. 
Innumeros pepigi versus pepigique perennes: 
Cynthia, quid maius iam dare fata cupis? 
Stellarum quae luce micant, tua lumina vatem 
Torquendum flammis me rapuere suis. 
En! perdis penitus; nunquam tua victima sur- 


get: 


Cynthia, quid maius iam dare fata cupis? 


H. L. HENDERSON. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Ir the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
the Church, persecution is the sun that 
makes it grow. Hence, while the 
heathen furiously rage in the Nine- 
teenth Century, the ancient classics have 
put forth a sprout 77 partibus, in Bom- 
bay to wit. The first book of Proceed- 
ings contains some papers of originality, 
besides others of learning. Mr. W. C. 
Shepherd points out how bad the Eng- 
lish translations of classics are, and that 
the main use of learning Latinand Greek 
is ‘to read the books written in them.’ 
Mr. Shepherd has no axe to grind: he 
speaks as a man of the world with literary 
interests, and he hits the nail on the 
head while many persons do not even 
see it. Major-General Swann discusses 
Alexander’s Eastern Campaign as a sol- 
dier, Mr. A. C. Wild the Indian origin 
of Greek Music. All these have views 
which it is worth our while to consider; 
they see the subjects from a new side. 

Juventus, a new Latin magazine, is 
another sprout. It has an idyllic picture 
of the Kaiser William in the presence 


of a crowd of pretty peasant girls. 
The title, ‘Imperator inter rusticos,’ 
makes one look again, to see what 
appear to be trousers emerging below 
some of the skirts: the picture is a 
mystery, perhaps symbolising the iron 
hand in the velvet glove. There are 
anecdotes, bits of news (including the 
names of two schoolboys imprisoned 
for theft), sententiae, witticisms, a bit 
of Robinson Crusoe, and riddles. At the 
foot of the page, many of the words are 
explained in German. Juventus has not 
the courage of ScriptorLatinus, which is 
the best of these Latin journals. 

Mr. Hempl’s paper, mentioned in our 
book list, is a wonderful achievement. 
With a few assumptions, he has deciph- 
ered and interpreted the Phaestos disc. 
He has found on it the Sanskrit virama, 
a thing hardly to be expected; but 
more wonderful still, he has shown that 
the Minoans of 1500 B.c. spoke good 
Attic. At least, it is good as far as the 
dialect goes: it differs in that it allows 
the article to stand after the noun. Here 
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is a specimen of the translation. ‘Lo, 
Xipho the prophetess dedicates spoils 
from a spoiler of the prophetess. Zeus 
guard us! In silence put aside the 
most dainty portions of the still un- 
roasted animal. Athene Minerva, be 
gracious! Silence! The victims have 





been put to death, Silence!’ It is note- 
worthy to find Zeus at this early time 
in Crete, before he was born in fact: but 
when the prophetess appeals to him to 
hide her pilferings we fear the punish- 
ment of the offended god. We remember 
how he treated Prometheus in like case. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


IT is, I think, due to the memory of the late 
Richard Shiileto that he should not be handed 
down to posterity as the author of a piece of at 
least doubtful Latin, owing to an error widely 
admitted into one of his famous masterpieces, 
which have been in almost universal use 
throughout the country in our schools and col- 
leges for more than fifty years. During all this 
period a piece of Latin has passed muster over 
his initials for which the great master was not 
really responsible, though it is repeated in the 
published copy of his compositions. On p. 435 
of that volume will be found a translation into 
Latin prose of a well-known English extract 
commencing: ‘ Peter Alexiwitz of Russia, when 
he came to years of manhood, though he found 
himself Emperor of a vast and numerous people, 
master of an endless territory. . . .’. The Latin 
version runs: ‘ Petrus Alexandri filius Sarma- 
tarum rex, cum in suam iam tutelam uenisset, 
uideretque sibi permissam regionem nationum 
et latissime patentium et hominibus abundan- 
ttm... . 

Now, I have received copies of this piece 
from eight different and independent sources, 
and find that the reading is the same in all, 
except for the significant fact that some had 
‘permissum’ altered into ‘permissam.’ Some 
years ago I questioned the Latinity of the ex- 
pression ‘regionem nationum,’ and expressed 
my doubts to a Cambridge Professor. He 
replied supporting the reading, and quoting in 
confirmation ‘quorum regio hominum’ from 
Hor. Zp. 1, 15,2. 1 was not satisfied, and a 
few years later I came across two more copies 
containing the true reading —viz., ‘regimen 
nationum,’ which is no doubt what Shilleto 
wrote. His manuscript was probably not very 
clear, and this, coupled with the fact that ‘regio’ 
is amore common word than ‘regimen,’ accounts 
for the substitution both in manuscript copies 
throughout the country and in the published 
version taken from his original manuscript. In 
this connexion I might mention a real slip in 
Shilleto’s Greek Proses, which he himself would 


probably have liked to see corrected. In two 
places in the published version—viz., p. 171, 
1. 15, and p. 233, 1. 4, Shilleto uses apeAnpéva 
for ‘debts.2 Though ‘things that have been 
done’ constitute ‘deeds,’ ‘sums of money that 
have been owed’ do not necessarily constitute 
running ‘debts.’ They may have been paid off 
in the meantime. Consequently the Orators 
always use the present participle ddecAdpeva, 
“sums of money still due,’ in the sense of ‘ debts,’ 
not @@eAnuéva. There are several other cor- 
rections which ought to be made in the pub- 
lished versions : 


P. 157, 1. 3, for yo0nTo read joonro. 

P. 165, 1.8. The words dei d€ Hdiov diaxeipevos 
seem to be the editors’ addition. In ten 
other copies they do not occur. R. S. 
stopped at moddakis, the words evoaipovéo- 
tepov dwaxeiuevos being understood from 
1. 4. There is a muddle at the end of this 
piece, two versions being mixed up. 

P. 165, l. 16, insert a@orepavei before amapy7js. 

P. 167, 1. 19, for waddov read péAXev. 

P. 181, 1. 18, read d\dAolo kai Ta €t8n. 

P. 193, 1. 20, insert 76 before epier Oar. 

P. 207, 1. 18, for ro:atra read ra roiadra. 

P, 215, 1. 16, insert av before avayxn. 

P.219. This is not R. S.’s latest version. 

P. 229, 1. 1, for "EvOupnOnre read ’"EvOupnOnre. 

P. 229, 1. 10, insert mporepov before memovnpévor. 

P. 239, 1. 22, for Adyw read Adyov, though Adyo 
may be ‘in accordance with reason.’ 

& 239, 1. 23, for iaeixovres read treixew. 

P. 245, ll. 13-14, read év rois movowwrarot. 

P. 245. 1. 26. In one copy derived direct from 
R. S. aa is not in context, but belongs to 
an alternative version. 

P. 247, 1. I, insert atr@ after ye. 

P. 247, 1. 9, insert rods pyropas after "A@nvas. 

P. 249, 1. 9, for 7 read adda. # belongs to an 
alternative version containing ov paddov. 

P, 258, 1. 7 of Greek, insert rod viv after ye. 


F. T. RICKARDS. 
Byculla Club, Bombay, 
February 2, 1911. 
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